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See how thick suds smother free washing action so 
necessary to get clothes clean. Clothes can’t slosh 
through water the way they should. And these 
suds can overflow, ruining expensive parts 


‘ PROOF IN THE RINSING 
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Dull film lefs 
y excess Suds! 


Wash water’s been drained off . but thick, 
sticky suds cling stubbornly to freshly washed 
clothes. These suds just can’t be rinsed away com- 
pletely. That’s why clothes can turn out so dis- 
appointingly dull and gray. 


““Who’s Looking at You” 


and wardrobe care. 





Actual photographs of transparent automatic washers prove: 


a 7 No thick-suds detergent can 
wash so clean yet rinse as free as alf 


PROOF IN THE WASHING 





FREE!—booklets for your students! 


a helpful, 
illustrative booklet on personal grooming 


Also available free in quantity are 
other booklets: all through the House, a 
new booklet on household care; 
Removal Chart; Amazing Facts 
Cleanliness and Health; Washing Your 
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ntrolled suds” 
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gets out 


all with"'controlled suds”’ permits free, easy move- 
ment of clothes through wash water. No thick, lazy 
suds to slow down washing action. all washes out 
every bit of stubborn dirt. 


controlled suds 


alf with mpletely! 


rinses out Co 


But look at the difference with a//! Again, wash 
water has been drained out. But no al] remains to 
dull fresh-washed clothes. all with “controlled 
suds” just won’t stick to fabrics. Clothes rinse 
completely clean. 


Sweaters the Professional Way. 

For departments lacking an automatic 
washer, there is a brand new instruction 
sheet listing several easy demonstrations 
for classroom use. 

Stain To order any of the above booklets, 
about write on school letterhead, or use coupon 
on page 359. 





alf is made by MONSANTO where creative chemistry works wonders for you 


“all” isa registered trademark of Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, Mo 
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No cutting in solid shortening 


Pour delicate Wesson Oil for flak) 


tender pie crust every time 
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Quick start for modern Stir-N-Roll pie No cutting in shortening—just stir to mix. No mussy floured board. Kull 5 ‘ 
] crust: pour Wesson Oil and cold milk ? Wesson blends in quickly and evenly. 3 crust neatly between waxed papers. Be- 
into measuring cup, and pour all at Even beginners find Stir-N-Roll pie cause Wesson Oil is lighter at nor 
once into flour. There’s no digging out dough easy to handle. Best of all, light, delicate than any other type sh 
shortening, no packing to measure. delicate Wesson Oil keeps its delicacy ing, your Stir-N-Roll pie crust is sure t 


Wesson pours to measure instantly, * at high pie-baking temperatures, be deltca 


STIR-N-ROLL HOLIDAY MINCE PIE 


2 cups sifted all-purpose flour, 
such as Gold Medal 
*1% teaspoons salt 
Ya cup Wesson Oil 
Ya cup cold whole milk 


Heat oven to 425° (hot). Mix flour and salt. 
Pour Wesson Oil and milk into one measuring 
cup (but don’t stir). Then pour all at once 
into flour. Stir until mixed. Press into smooth 
ball. Cut in halves; flatten halves slightly. 
Place one half between 2 sheets of waxed 
paper (12”’ square). Roll out gently to edges 
of paper. (Dampen table top to prevent 
slipping.) Peel off top paper. If dough tears, 
mend without moistening. Lift paper and 
pastry by top corners. Place paper-side-up 
in 9” pie pan. Peel off paper. Fit pastry 
into pan. Flute edge. Add your favorite mince 
meat or fruit filing. Roll top crust to form 
circle 9’' across. Peel off top paper. Make 
leaf pattern, then cut 6 holly leaves from 
pastry with shears or sharp paring knife 
Place leaves over filling paper-sile-up. Peel 
off paper. Bake (425°) 25 to 35 minutes 
*When uUSINE Geld Medal Self Rising Flour, onut 
salt, Reduce baking temperature 50°. 


Delicate salad oil 
makes the finest shortening 


Wesson Oil 


See “VALIANT LADY” 
CBS-TV Network—Monday through Friday 











_ Holiday Pie Ideas 


Timely teaching aids from Wesson Oil , \ 
for your Stir-N-Roll pastry lesson 





Even your beginners can make Stir-N-Roll pie crust flaky 


and tender every time. See Wesson’s easy, instant shorten- 


ing recipe on the reverse of this page. There’s no cutting 
if in shortening—no guessing at liquid to confuse young 
cooks. Delicate Wesson Oil assures delicate, home-baked 


| flavor to make youngsters proud of their holiday pies. 


Festive Fillings...---------------------------- ie ERSTE 


APPLE-RAISIN-NUT PIE 


1 cup seedless raisins 

1 cup boiling water 

1 tablespoon flour 

% cup sugar 

2 cups apples, pared, thinly sliced 

Y2 cup chopped nuts 

2 teaspoons grated lemon rind 

3 tablespoons lemon juice 

1 double-crust Stir-N-Roll Pastry recipe, 
(See preceding page) 


CHOCOLATE BROWNIE PIE (Shown above) 


2 squares unsweetened chocolate (2 ounces) 
2 tablespoons butter 

3 large eggs 

Ya cup sugar 

34 cup dark corn syrup 

34 cup pecan halves (or other nuts) 

1 unbaked single-crust Stir-N-Roll Pastry 


Heat oven to 375° (moderate). Melt chocolate and butter 
Re a : over hot water, remove from heat. Beat thoroughly the 
Heat oven to 425° (hot). Cook raisins, covered, in the 1 cup eggs, sugar, chocolate mixture and corn syrup. Mix in pecans. 
of water about 5 minutes. Mix flour and sugar; add and 
cook over low heat, stirring, until thick. Boil 1 minute. 
Remove from heat; add other ingredients. Pour filling into 
pastry-lined 9-inch pie pan. 

Roll top crust like bottom crust, place over filling. Fold 
edges under bottom crust. Seal by pressing gently with fork 
or by fluting edge. Cut slits near center for steam to escape. 
Bake 30 to 40 minutes until nicely browned. 6 to 8 servings. 


EE aa mannan Reaininmnente. 


Prepare single crust Stir-N-Roll pastry. Use 114 cups sifted 
all-purpose flour, such as Gold Medal, J teaspoon salt, 14 cup 
Wesson Oil and 3 tablespoons cold whole milk. See preceding 
page for mixing and rolling directions. 


Pour filling into pastry-lined 9-inch pie pan. Bake 40 to 50 
minutes just until set. Serve slightly warm or cold garnished 
with ice cream or whipped cream. 8 to 10 servings. 













FRUIT: Fill baked, cooled pastry shell with any fresh fruit 
(sweetened to taste). Try fruits, too, in combination—such as 
bananas and canned, drained pineapple chunks. Cover with 
whipped cream. 


Fe PEED iicinniccccnccncenssonnan 


POLKA DOT PIE: Cut 15 to 20 pastry circles with Wesson Oil 
bottle cap. Bake separately, then place on single-crust pie 
after it is cooled. 


FLUTING EDGE: (See illustration at right.) Place your left fore- 
finger against inside of the pastry rim. Now, with your right 
thumb and forefinger, bring up the outside of the pastry 
to form the flute. Do this at 14-inch intervals around the 
edge of pan. 


Wesson Oil 


PUDDING MIXES: Fill baked shell with any prepared quick 
or instant pudding mix. Two layers, one vanilla, one choco- 
late make an interesting filling. Top with whipped cream or 
meringue. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF HOMEMAKING 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS is one of the SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. The 
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FAMILIAR SCENE ? These are the Tasting-Test Kitchens of Better Homes & Gardens. 
Here Home Economists triple-test 6,000 recipes a year, many from Home Ee teachers. 


Like you, they are engaged in the great work of uplifting household economy. 





Your Better Homes & Gardens colleagues 
offer you a professional courtesy 


-o-eA UNIQUE DISCOUNT, with A UNIQUE GUARANTEE: 


VEACHING is a rewarding profession . . . when your students 
‘| attain success. Then all the hours and effort you've put into 
imparting knowledge and instilling correct methods. seem worth- 
while. 

In one phase of your teaching, this success can be guaranteed! 

Your Home Ec colleagues on our Staff can guarantee that 
your students will never have a failure with any Triple-Tested 
recipe. Every one of the 1403 recipes in Better Homes & Gardens 

NEW Cook Book will prove a 

success every time, That is the 

= | unique guarantee behind this, 

the only cook book of its kind. 








Better Homes & Gardens NEW 
Cook Book by your students, 
you can tell them (if you wish), 


In encouraging the use of 





that over 100,000 recipes were screened, tried and Triple-Tested 
and the best of them offered in this book. Each was tried out 
again and again... always to meet this Triple-Test: (1) taste and 
appearance, (2) ease and economy in preparation, (3) perlect 
results in the average kitchen, using ordinary utensils and regular 
ingredients. That is why we can guarantee that every recipe will 
be a success, every time. 

For the use of yourself and your students, we extend the 
courtesy of special prices on Better Homes & Gardens NEW Cook 
Book. At bookstores the price is $3.95 per copy but the spec ial 
rate to Home Ee teachers and home economists is $2.75. Add 
50¢ in Canada. Use Coupon on Page 33 of the Coupon Service 
Section, 

And if you ever come to Des Moines, you have a standing 
invitation to visit Better Homes & Gardens Tasting-Test Kitchens! 


The lateh-string is always out! 


beens NT W COOK BOOK 
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For the sewing class that’s a growing class... 
SINGER Combination Sewing and Cutting Table! 








Accommodates 
More Students!’ 


Designed with the help of leading 
home economics supervisors, the 
new two-in-one SINGER* Sewing 
Table accommodates four stu- 
dents at the same time. 





It holds any combination of 2 
full-sized SINGER* Machinesand 
provides working space for two 
more students. With complete 
sewing needs right at hand, stu- 
dents never have to wait for work 
space! 











Fits more machines 
into limited space! 





Now there’s no need to waste 

space with separate machine cabi- 

nets and cutting tables. Machines 

lower into the SINGER Table... 

removable panels slip into place 
. and presto! 

There’s a smooth, continuous 
surface for pattern pinning and 
cutting! Students needn’t shift 
from machines to cutting tables. 
Noise and confusion are elimi- 
nated... teaching is more efficient. 














e 
Has all these convenience features! Special school discount 
= : é with any full-sized SINGER heads you prefer 
* Two handy drawers—plus two deep + Dustproof _shields—completely en- Straight-Needle, Slant-Needle* or Swing 
openings to accommodate all stand- close machines when not in use. Needle.* 


ard tote trays. se ; 
¢ Tamper-proof locks on panels. For free folder 


*Drop leaf for extra space. (Second 


A we ; giving ications and suggested classroom lay- 
leaf available for other end if desired.) RE Cee re ee ne 


¢ Table available in beautiful blond or 


dark wood outs, just mail this coupon 


* Built-in knee levers. 

¢ Durable “Formica” top, choice of 

. ° ° blond dark or different colors. SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 

* Safety switch—cuts off power auto- ‘ ; Educational Dept., 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. 
matically when machines are lowered ¢ Size—60” x 42” x 30” with 18” drop Meese send falder aician detalles chant 
into table. leaf. Combination Sewing and Cutting Table, and 

showing Suggest d ¢ lassroom layouts 


* SINGER SEWING CENTERS | -.. 


THERE’S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL Scheel County 


+ All metal parts grounded. 


a 


#A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY City ‘ Zone State 
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With Your Editors 





Family Birthday 


As one of the family of Scholastic 
Magazines, Practical Home Econom- 
ics is proud to join the celebration 
of the 35th Anniversary of the found- 
ing of these educational periodicals, 
the first of which was the classroom 
magazine now known as Senior Scho- 
lastic. That magazine came to life in 
October 1920 under the title, The 
Western Pennsylvania Scholastic. 

The Scholastic family now includes 
five classroom weeklies, one class- 
room monthly, and three professional 
magazines for teachers. 

Practical Home Economics is de- 
scended from a line that goes back 
to The American Food Journal 
(1906). This later became The Home 
Economist, and in 1929 Practical 
Home Economics. Practical joined 
the Scholastic family in June 1952. 
It will give birth, in February 1956, 
according to the doctor’s prognostica- 
tion, to Co-ed, the Magazine for 
Career Girls and Homemakers of To- 


morrow. 


Co-ed Progress Report 


Since last month’s announcement 
of Co-ed, the forthcoming student 
edition of Practical, we have re- 
ceived subscriptions for 34,550 copies 
from 1,454 teachers. All but a few 
of the orders were for more than 15 
copies, entitling the teacher to her 
own free desk copy of Co-ed and 
Practical Home Economics (for 
which the teacher, if a full-year 
Practical subscriber, will be issued a 
credit on her paid-up subscription). 
Class orders for Co-ed range in 
quantity up to 350 copies per teacher, 
indicating that many teachers are 
placing orders for all students. 
Orders may be entered on a tentative 
basis, subject to revision in Febru- 
ary, after the first issue has been 
distributed. For a detailed explana- 
tion of plans for Co-ed, see page 6 
of the October issue of Practical. 

If your tentative order for Co-ed 
has not been entered, you may do this 
now by means of the coupon in the 
Co-ed advertisement on page 46 or 
the service coupon on page 33 of this 
issue. You will receive no invoice 
until you have placed a “confirmed 
order,” which may be anytime be- 
fore February 15. The printing of 
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A. June Bricker and Anna Jo. Pearce 
wrote nutrition pieces for this issue. 


the first issue (to be distributed in 
January) will be limited to the num- 
ber of advance orders received. So, 
please order now to assure copies of 
the first issue for your students. 


Doing Things 


Again, this year, we tie in with 
the National Home Laundry Confer- 
ence held in San Francisco and pack 
our pages 28-43 with new trends, new 
ideas on this important subject. ... 
Whenever Mildred Graves Ryan, 
Practical’s board member and sewing 
authority, appears on television, fan 
mail pours into the studio. She says 
that most letters request home sew- 
ing tips... . Busy June Bricker (see 
page 23) recently gave a talk to 
Tampa homemaking teachers on nu- 
trition for teen-agers. It was during 
one of her previous trips south that 
she heard about and met Anna Jo. 
Pearce, for 18 years a homemaking 
teacher. Her enthusiasm for her work 
was so catching that we immediately 
invited Miss Pearce to be a contribu- 
tor (see page 20). 





Mildred Graves Ryan, on TV Window 
Shopper on New Haven's WNHC, dis- 
cusses pilgrim collar with Loys Maigren. 
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New Christmas Candy Recipes 


oliday candy lessons are tops 
for excitement and fun! 


Here’s a grand opportunity to present 
: a practical up-to-the-minute method 
lle, ° rear e 

= of preparing three delicious candies: 
. 7 ) quick, easy No-Cook Candies made 









A with Karo Syrup. 













2 tablespoons butter or 2 squares unsweetened 
margarine chocolate, melted 

Yo cup KARO Syrup, Blue or 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Red Label 3 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 


Yq cup nonfat dry milk solids 


Blend butter and KARO Syrup; stir in chocolate and vanilla. 
Combine confectioners’ sugar and milk solids. Add to KARO 
mixture gradually; stir, then knead until thoroughly blended. 
Form into rolls and cut into inch pieces with knife or scissors, 
or roll into balls. Makes about 1!4 pounds. 





NO-COOK DATE-NUT LOGS +) 





1 tablespoon butter or margarine 3 tablespoons nonfat dry” milk 
Yq cup KARO Syrup, Blue or solids 
Red Label 2 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 
Ya teaspoon vanilla 1 cup dates, finely cut 
Ya teaspoon salt 1 cup chopped nuts 


Blend butter and KARO Syrup; stir in vanilla. Combine milk 
solids, salt and confectioners’ sugar; add to KARO mixture 
with dates. Stir and knead until thoroughly mixed. Form into 
small rolls, dip each roll into chopped nuts. Makes about 114 
pounds candy. 






The use of Karo makes possible 
—the few simple steps in preparation 
—the desirable creamy texture 

—the excellent keeping qualities 





NO-COOK PEANUT BUTTER ) 
COCONUT ROLL 





wt Va cup peanut butter Ya teaspoon salt 
These recipes are sO new Ya cup KARO Syrup, Blue Label 1% cups sifted confectioners’ 
they are not in a printed 2 soa pest — sugar — 
folder, so please clip them 3 tablespoons nonfat dry milk 1 cup moist shredded coconut, 
solids cut fine 


for your candy lesson. For 
other candy recipes illus- 
trated above, send for our 
free candy leaflet today! 
Turn to coupon Service 


Section, do it now. ) a 


Blend peanut butter and KARO Syrup; stir in water. Combine 
milk solids, salt and confectioners’ sugar, stir into KARO 
mixture. Add coconut and knead until thoroughly blended. 
Form into roll. Cut into slices. Makes about *4 pound candy. 
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this 48-page 
BOOKLET 














of new and choice 


RECIPES 


featuring 


CANNED 
FOODS 


is available for 
teachers 


and students 


upon request. 


PLEASE USE THE COUPON SERVICE 





SECTION TO ORDER. 


CONSUMER SERVICE DIVISION 


NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


1133 20TH STREET, N. W. 













WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 
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News 
——— 


MPORTANT home —_ economics 

events in October included the 
38th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association in St. 
Louis, Missouri, and the annual 
meeting of the National Home Dem- 
onstration Agents Association in 
Seattle, Washington. 

Highlights from the ADA meet- 
ings included speeches by Gladys E. 
Vail on the topic, ‘Food Technology 
Solves Your Problems,” and Harry 
H. Pope who reported on “Time 
Studies in Food Preparation.” 

One of the major events of the 
NHDAA meetings was the recogni- 
tion of 56 county home demonstra- 
tion agents for distinguished serv- 
ice. The agents received this award 
because of the contributions they 
have made in developing leadership 
among the people with whom they 
have worked and the fine way they 
represented the extension service. 


| 
! 


e-oeewee 


Sara Hervey Watts 


The appointment 
of Sara Hervey 
Watts as consult- 
ant on home economics has_ been 
announced by Abbott Laboratories 
of North Chicago, Illinois. Mrs. 
Watts will be responsible for pro- 
viding food editors with information 
about Abbott’s non-caloric sweetener, 
Sucaryl. Previously, Mrs. Watts was 
food editor of Country Gentleman. 
(More News on page 52) 








DATES TO REMEMBER 
OCTOBER 31—November 3 American School 
Food Service Association meeting, Denver, 
Colorado 
NOVEMBER I-5 National Future Homemakers 
of America Week .. . 2-3 Ninth National 
Home Laundry Conference, Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, California ... I! Veterans’ 
Day ... 6-12 American Education Week 
. 14 4-H Club Achievement Day... 
13-19 Children's National Book Week... 
24 Thanksgivin i [ ay 
DECEMBER 5-9 American Vocational Associa- 
tion National Convention, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey . . . 6 Meeting of the National 
Association of Secondary Vocational Home- 
making Teachers, Hotel Chalfont-Haddon, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey . . . 25 Christmas 


4? MACHINE 
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Se | 


and lt Fun with 


PUTNAM 
fe DYES 


Your students respond enthusiastically 


when you teach them the many ways to 


use PUTNAM Fadeless DYES. Dye turns ¢ 


color-sick draperies into a color accent. 
Dye changes one blouse into five. Dye 
transforms old nylons into artificial flowers. 
Shade-dyed hooked rugs are a true folk 
art. Do all this with PUTNAM's 40 full- 
strength, dependable dye colors. No 
special equipment necessary 


fy PUTNAMé~ DYES | 
Fes * aes for Dyeing and Tinting 


uaranteed by % COLOR OF DYE 
Good Housekeeping 
* ao, we 
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hy indie) mie) % you how! Teacher's Manual, 
SPECIAL The Charm of Color; 
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Do you know 


the 3 Rs 
of BOTTLED 





CARBONATED SOFT DRINKS? 





Ask any doctor! 


RIGHT for Growing Youngsters...Also Oldsters! 
Soft drinks have a tasty way of boosting 





ars 
weary appetites. In addition, the 100 calories per 


each 8 ounces do wonders in quickly replacing the 
energy youngsters burn up in their dizzy-paced 
activities. Too, these zesty beverages ideally help 
replace the body’s daily fluid loss — which usually 


runs to 22 quarts! 







AMERICAN 
BOT TLERS 
CARBONATED 
BEVERAGES 





The National Association \W of the Soft Drink Industry 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 
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RAPID Aid to Digestion! Medical science has yet to 
S find a more delicious way to aid the digestive system. 


is RELAXING Enjoyment! Even if flavored soft 
== drinks were not food products...and 
your local food and health authorities say they defi- 
nitely are... what a perfectly refreshing way to 
relax...to get ready for more and better work! 


Everybody deserves soft drinks, carbonated 
...in bottles. Serve them right with these 
delightful, wholesome supplements to the 
well-balanced diet! They’re economical, too! 








The American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages is a non-profit association of manufactur- 
ers of bottled soft drinks, with members in 
every State. Its purposes ...to improve pro- 
duction and distribution methods through 
education and research, and to promote better 
understanding of the industry and its products, 














Use this Pan-frying Project 
aX / for Thanksgiving leftovers 




















CRISCO TURKEY TREATS 


Pan-frying makes a timely subject for a pre-holiday season lesson—since it 
offers so many ways for giving leftover foods fresh, new flavor. With the 
recipes suggested here, you can teach proper pan-frying technique while you 
teach students imaginative use of leftover foods. And pure, all-vegetable 
Crisco makes it easy for students to turn out crisp, light fried 
foods . . . digestible fried foods the whole family can enjoy. 


STUFFED TURKEY HASH (4 servings) 


Ya cup Crisco for frying 1 tsp. salt 
12 cups finely chopped Y2 tsp. pepper 
cooked potatoes Ys cup evaporated milk 
2 cups chopped turkey, (or top milk) 
(chicken or duck) 1 cup thin white sauce 
1 small onion, grated 1 cup leftover vegetables 


Heat Crisco in 10" skillet. Combine potatoes, meat, 
onion, salt and pepper. Fry quickly, stirring until 
flecked with brown. Add milk, and fry slowly with- 
out stirring about 20 mins. Add vegetables to white 
sauce. When hash is done, loosen edge, score down 
center with spatula. Pour sauce on one half. Fold 
remaining hash over sauce using 2 pancake turners. 
Cover skillet with plate, invert. Turn out on platter. 






Q 


o 
QUICK TURKEY FRITTERS 
(6 servings) 


2 eggs Ya—1 tsp. poultry 

2 thsps. melted Crisco seasoning 

Ys cup milk 1 tsp. grated onion 

1 cup sifted flour 12 cups cooked turkey 
Ye tsp. baking powder (duck or chicken) 

1 tsp. salt Va cup Crisco for frying 


Beat eggs. Add melted Crisco, milk, sifted dry ingredients. 
Beat until smooth. Stir in onion and turkey. Heat Crisco 
in 10" skillet. Drop batter from a spoon. Fry until brown 
on both sides and cooked through. Serve with cranberry 
sauce or leftover gravy. i 


TO HELP YOU PLAN A NOVEMBER 
PAN-FRYING LESSON— Send today 
for free reprints of this ad—avail- 
able for distribution to students, 


2 Out of 3 bake and try 


With CRISCO 
Kee doestible/ 


12 PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Write Crisco, Box 296- B3,Cincin- 
nati 1, Ohio, specifying quantity 
needed. Or mail coupon in the 
Service Section. 
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Jean Eggert, equipment specialist for Hotpoint. 


“TN LOOKING back to see how I chose home economics 

as a career,” Jean Eggert told us, “it seems to me 
that I went through the usual dilemma of any teen- 
ager. I wanted to major in a course-in college that 
would help me prepare for the future whether it held 
ajob as a full-time homemaker or a career. That major 
turned out to be home economics. For it seemed to me 
that it would offer a dividend by giving me a wide 
variety in the choice of career—whether I elected to 
teach or to go into business. You might guess, too, 
that some very good first-hand information from my 
mother, a home economics graduate herself, made me 
even more certain of my decision.” 

Since cooking has always been Jean’s first love, her 
Major was foods and she graduated with a Bachelor 
of Science Degree in Institution Management from 
Iowa State College. After graduation, she began a 
training program with the Stouffer Corporation in 
Cleveland. “A short while later I found that my inter 
ests were really in the equipment field,’ she said. 

“What lead to this decision?” we asked her. 

“Well, as you know, in January, 1954, I joined the 
Hotpoint Home Economics Institute staff, and after a 
year and a half, I still find every day offers a new and 
interesting challenge. It is a little difficult to say 
exactly why the equipment field was my choice, yet 
it’s easy for me to tell you the things that make me 
enjoy it so much. 

“Tam a staff home economist and, as such, I am re 


sponsible for all the written and promotional mate 


rial on two Hotpoint appliances put out by the Home 
Economics Department. Though each of us on the staff 
works primarily with one or more products, all of us 
are acquainted with the full line, and work together on 
the many different and interesting projects that are 
being done here in the Institute. 
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PRACTICAL'S 


CAREER SERIES 
NUMBER 3 


She Chose a Career 


in the 


Challenging Field of Equipment 


“Writing instruction books is an important part of 
the year’s work. The first step is working with the 
engineering department in testing new models to put 
the new features to use as I feel a homemaker would 
Also, I develop easy ways to care for them and to 
feature them. Then, in writing the actual books, the 
directions must not only be clear but be written with 
the consumer’s needs and interests in mind.” 

Jean’s special job at the Institute is to write a 
monthly publication called News Notes, that is sent to 
14,000 home economists, Hotpoint personnel, and others 
in related fields. This bulletin tells an appliance use 
and-care story plus recipes and demonstration ideas 
Writing full-length demonstrations is another item on 
her schedule. Though these are usually presented by 
their field home economists, she sometimes has a chance 
to tell these product stories to visitors to the’ Institute 
Test Kitchens. 

Often Jean’s visitors include 
Germany, or even far off Thailand. “It’s wonderful,” 
she said, “to be able to meet these interesting people, 
who are here to study the American appliance industry 
They make you feel mighty proud of all the advantages 
industry 


people from France, 


and opportunities American production and 
offer us.” We chatted about 
munication techniques and agreed on their importance 

“For said, “I had had little 


training in writing, and I soon found that it was to 


the need for good com 


instance,” Jean very 


be a very necessary part of my daily routine, so | went 
to Northwestern night 
wherefores of journalism. 


the whys and 
lucky? The 
teacher was the city editor of the Chicago Daily News 


specification sheets, 


school to learn 


And wasn’t I 


“Doing food photography for 


national advertising, and slide films, is another inter 


esting part of my job. Let’s say the menu for a picture 


(Continued on page 46 














Is Your Attitude 





Changing times demand widened 


horizons in family life education 


By MARJORIE COSGROVE 


lose family life education course of a few years ago 

is not adequate preparation for our young people 
today. They are living in a world of major cultural 
change, without the old traditions and rules to guide 
them. Formerly parents and a unified family group could 
prepare young people for the adjustments of marriage 
since the problems did not differ widely between the 
generations. Today, the world that youth takes for 
granted is a radical departure from the beliefs and 
experiences of their parents. 

There is an urgency for teachers of family life educa- 
tion to keep up to date in a world where the roles and 
expectations of men and women in marriage are chang- 
ing so rapidly. Young people used to know what to ex- 
pect from husband or wife. Their roles were clearly 
defined. To be masculine or feminine was a clear-cut 
picture. The wife knew what her job would be—so did 
the husband. They were prepared for their roles not 
only with the necessary skills but psychologically as well. 

Today, when each may take into his marriage quite 
different expectations, the adjustments necessary for 
working out a good marriage are manifold. Young peo- 
ple need, as never before, the kind of education that 
gives sound understanding of the relationships and 
problems involved in modern marriage. They need help 
in re-evaluating their ideas of masculinity and femi- 
ninity, not just to dispel their romantic illusions of the 


Mrs. Cosgrove is director of family life education, 
in City of Highland Park School District, Michigan. 


14 






big, he-man football player as a symbol of strength, or 
the petite blonde as the ideal of femininity. They must 
have a more realistic concept of the flexibility of the 
sex roles in a good working team of husband and wife. 

The returning veteran with two to four years of his 
life devoted to his country, finds his girl beyond him in 
education or making good money on a job. The G.I. bill 
is available for his education while his wife provides 
the income for the family. This may be a threat to his 
masculinity and a challenge to her maturity. It becomes 
essential for her to realize that they are not doing this 
solely for each other (that way trouble lies) but for 
the best working out of the marriage itself. This calls 
for new outlooks and a high degree of adaptability. 
Many boys and men are hanging on to outmoded ideas 
that clash with women’s new-found independence. Boys 
must be helped to see that in losing some of their au- 
thority as the “‘boss” they are gaining a companionship 
and mutuality of response that is infinitely better. 

Girls need to realize, and to discount ahead of time, 
some of the disillusionments that accompany even a 
good marriage. The cultural change that has encouraged 
economic and other freedoms for her have placed addi- 
tional burdens on marriage. Girls have had jobs that 
brought rewards in money, recognition, independence, 
and the challenge of working outside the home and with 
adults. As a wife, she may look back on this life through 
rose-colored glasses when she is more or less confined to 
the home—staying all day with immature minds «1d 
often lacking recognition of her efforts. 
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or 





Student-Centered ? 





Girls must be prepared to face more demands in 
marriage than ever before. It is no longer enough to 
be a good cook. She must be a nutritionist. It is not 
enough to keep the children well fed, well dressed and 
healthy. She must know the principles of child develop- 
ment so they may grow up to be emotionally equipped 
to meet life effectively and with personal satisfaction. 
To be a good housekeeper and mother no longer fills the 
bill. She must also be an interesting companion to her 
husband and an active worker in community affairs. 
This is a high-level challenge to the modern girl and 
to her teacher who must help prepare her for it. 

Boys, as well as girls, should be prepared for living 
successfully in the modern family. Not so much to 
teach boys to cook, though that is a valuable skill, but 
to help them to see that homemaking skills are no longer 
sex determined, but determined by who can best con- 
tribute to the welfare of the family at that moment. 
The importance of the role of the father as companion, 
guide, and source of ultimate authority should be part 
of the boy’s education. He needs to be aware of his 
responsibility to provide a good picture of masculinity 
for his son to imitate and his daughter to admire. Their 
wholesome development and conditioning toward suc- 
cessful marriage will be influenced by how maturely he 
is able to play his masculine role. 

Our young people today are socially accelerated, often 
assuming the adult responsibilities of marriage while 
they are still in the rebellious, questioning years. They 
acquire a surface maturity that is inadequate to cope 
with situations that call for the ability to put another’s 
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welfare above self-interest and to plan in terms of 
long-range happiness rather than the happiness of the 
moment. Those who, on the other hand, delay marriage 
until they are financially secure, find that biological 
readiness precedes by many years their economic readi 
ness with attendant problems of sex control and direc 
tion. We have, in the past, done a sorry job of helping 
them to understand their own impulses so that they 
might direct them into more socially and personally 
satisfying channels. 

A group-guidance class can be effective in these situa 
tions. By the use of case history analyses,- films, rol 
playing, they can identify with some of the characters. 
They can think to themselves, without losing face with 
anyone else. (“That’s just the way I felt,” or, “That's 
just how I acted.) In a group situation in class, be 
liefs, practices, and aspirations can be analysed mort 
objectively and safer conclusions can be reached. Ou 
job is not to impose our convictions, but to allow all 
beliefs to be expressed openly for the purpose of critical 
analysis. Teacher-imposed convictions are not deep 
enough to see a young person through a crisis. Self 
determined convictions become a part of the individual 
and can be more surely relied upon. 

If we are truly sincere in our desire to strengthen 
family life, we will welcome the knowledge and insights 
of all groups. Special interests have no place. It is 
through the combined efforts of all of us, home econo 
mists, psychologists, sociologists, biologists, that we 
have the best chance to reach our goal. Any other atti 
tude labels us unworthy of our job. 








Clothing Construction 








is easier with 








New Compact Sewing Units 


66 ERE at South Dakota State College we have tried 
to provide convenient equipment, comfort, and a 
stimulating environment in our clothing laboratories,” 
says Alice Rosenberger, dean of home economics. “The 
laboratories are designed to give the students comfort- 
able working conditions and efficient placement of equip- 
ment and materials. Each girl has access to all the 
materials necessary, and they are close at hand.” 

This is no idle boast, for convenience and efficiency 
have been achieved—but not without effort. 

The sewing desks, for instance, were especially de- 
signed, and they are the most distinctive feature of the 
laboratories. Each desk provides a working area for 
two girls, with two built-in sewing machines. 

In order to have just the right sewing desk, the 
teaching staff submitted suggestions. Ideas and designs 


Teachers helped to design the neat sewing desk (above) which 
provides for all the equipment needed for garment construc- 


were contributed by Viletta Leite, Miss Rosenberger, 
and Lillian Lund, associate home economics instructor. 
Other members of the staff also contributed ideas and 
constructive criticism. The whole thing was then turned 
over to a local manufacturer for construction and manu- 
facture. 

An experimental desk was constructed and used in 
the laboratory for a year to test its practicability, 
desirability, and efficiency. Adjustments and improve- 
ments were made where necessary to make the desks 
more efficient before constructing the final ones for the 
laboratories. 

The desks are constructed so that the whole working 
surface is adjustable in height. They can be set prop- 
erly for sitting, and can be readily raised for standing 
height when cutting out garments. 


tion. (Below) By turning in their chairs or walking a few feet, 
the girls have access to all equipment in clothing laboratories. 
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A report by Faye Ankrum on 
the home economics laboratory 
it South Dakota State College 









’ The desks are con- 

structed so that the whole 

working surface is adjust- 

able in height. They can be 

st properly for sitting, 

ad can be readily raised 

for standing height when 

utting out garments. 

Sewing machine units 

are mounted on a hanger 

which has hinges and roll- 
er, as for easy, quick shifting 
or. from the working position 
nd to the inside of the desk. A small drawer on the left 
ed hlds small sewing equipment, attachments, and the 
u- like. Below is space for the tote tray (from the storage 

cabinets). There is a large area for the iron, distilled 
in water for steam irons, and pressing equipment. A long 
Ly, drawer extends through the center of the desk for 
1e- storage of large, flat equipment such as yardsticks, 
ks tracing boards, or an extra ironing board. The drawer 
he can be pulled partially out and covered with a tracing 

board to provide a work area for the girls when their 
1g partners are using the top of the desk for layouts or 
p- cutting. ; 
1g Each desk is wired for electricity and is connected 

toa floor outlet. A sturdy, simvle holder keeps the iron 

out of the way when not in use. 

The folding ironing boards are another feature of 

the laboratories. The boards are adjustable for height, 

and swing from side to side to facilitate pressing. They 





fold into wall cabinets when not in use. 

The laboratories are also equipped with built-in cab- 
inets for storage. One section has removable drawers 
that fit into the sewing desks for convenience in trans- 
porting and using sewing materials at the desks. This 
tliminates the need for transferring material from one 
drawer to another. Another cabinet has closet space for 
hanging garments. A sink unit is concealed in a cabinet 
for clean hands while sewing. 

The laboratories are also used for lecture rooms be- 
cause of their convenience and adaptability. The adjust- 
able posture chairs, with foam rubber cushions, are on 
tasters and can be easily moved for class discussions. 

The chalk boards double as bulletin boards. They are 
metal-backed, light green and glare-proof. Small, mag- 
Netized tabs hold illustrative material and notices in 
Place. 

The laboratories are used for beginning, advanced, 
and children’s clothing courses. 











Versatile and convenient, the desk can 
be used for layouts, cutting, or sewing. 
And the table height is readily adjusted. 





Wall cabinets hold ironing 
boards that can be adjusted 
to suit the girl's height. And 
they can also be swung from 
side to side for even greater 
convenience and _ comfort. 


Lightweight tote 
trays in cabinets 
hold material and 
personal equipment. 
This girl is moving 
her tray to her 
sewing desk. It's 
the only action nec- 
essary to bring all 
of her equipment 
within easy reach. 









































TIP-TO-TOE 


ACCESSORIES Va ra 
Srhews {0P' » Vy NWT 


"Jester" hood, sips under : It isn’t a bit too early to start students off on 
chin, takes % yards each Christmas gift-making projects. We have many brand- 
of red and white wool jer- new ideas here for making things to wear and things 
sey. Pattern books usually for the home. Of course, students might like to make 
have this favorite style. ; ° ‘ 

items for themselves, too. Some are merely suggestions te] 
on which you can help them to follow through. In 
other cases, we have arranged with the companies to 
send you free instructions at your request. As always, 
though, December 25th will be upon us sooner than 
we think. And the personal touch in gift giving is gen- 
erally appreciated, often much more than we realize. 











New "Cleopatra" hood sells for $10 to 
$25, can be made for a fraction. Trim 
it with metallic rick-rack in silver, 


gold, and black. Send self-addressed, Knee-high, knitted 
stamped envelope for instructions to socks have a smart, 
Wm. E. Wright & Sons, Department Y, bulky look. Wear with 
West Warren, Mass. For hood (above) Bermuda shorts. 


cut two half-circles of two shades of 
wool jersey. Line with Pellon, sew in 
zipper. Crown zipper, Coats & Clark. 





Date-time beret with movable hands. 
Make the beret from felt remnants. 
To make Roman numerals, use auto- 
matic zigzagger or automatic swing- 
needle sewing machine. The idea is 
from the Singer Sewing Machine Co. 










Canvas play shoes decorated with 


rick-rack in contrasting bright Terr’ 
\ colors or gaily colored daisies. rack 
For instructions, send stamped, instr 
self-addressed envelope to Wm. E. enve 
Wright & Sons, W. Warren, Mass. Deps 





Detachable collars are 
smart. This felt one 
made in two identical 
sections. Trim it with 


edging of seed pearls. Thomas Wilson and Co, 


This trimmed nylon sweater sells for 
about $30. Can be made for $7.25 by 
Cheney Brother simply applying nylon lace. Full in- 
structions from Home Sewing Depart- 
ment, Thomas Wilson & Co., 200 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

















Booties of black cotton velvet. Gold 
braid and tassel with pink soles! For 
instructions, send a large, stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to the Mary 
Marsh Asseciates, 2 W. 46 St., N.Y.C. 
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PRETTY and PRACTICAL 
OR THE HOME 


VATS 





Pillow has Pellon-appliqued initials 
on contrasting Indian Head material. 
Both pillow and party apron (below) 
made from colorful remnants. Both 
articles can be trimmed with beads. 


Terry cloth reversible mitts, rick- 
rack trim, for hair drying. For free 
instructions, send a self-addressed 
envelop to Wm. E. Wright & Sons, 
Department Y, West Warren, Mass. 





Detachable sailor collar of Cheney 
cotton velvet, lined with taffeta. 
Makes dressy evening sweater of 
Orlon or nylon. Any pastel is pretty. 
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Add gay fashion note to ready- 
made gloves. Sew on row of se- 
quin flowers, embroidered stars 
with colored bead centers, or 
embroidered flowers along rib. 









































Cafe curtains and placemat, sten- 
ciled with new Aqua Textile colors. 
They're washable. Directions free 
from American Crayon Co., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Gay laundry bag or pillow. Can be 
made any size. Metallic rick-rack 
gives it flair. For free instructions, 
send stamped, self-addressed en- 
velop to Wm. E. Wright & Sons, 
Mass. 


Dept. Y, West Warren, 











By ANNA JO. PEARCE 


How We Make Nutrition 


Two vital factors enter into making this New Orleans 


foods unit a continuing success 


we fourteen to sixteen weeks each year, the 

- girls of the 11th and 12th grade homemaking 
classes of the Alcee Fortier Senior High School in 
New Orleans enjoy a foods unit that gives oppor- 
tunity for more experience than just “stirring 
the pot.” 

Some of their personal comments reveal their 
reactions to the course and what they have learned. 
One gir! says, “I learned that tempting dishes can 
be prepared at little cost.” Others say, “I learned 
how to prepare a meal efficiently and quickly.” “I 
learned the value of order in the kitchen.” “I 
learned to eat different foods which I have ordi- 
narily refused.” “I gained confidence in my own 
cooking, and now I am not afraid to carefully at- 
tempt any dish if I have a good recipe.” “I have en- 
joyed cooking as a family group very much. Our 
family got along better than I thought we would 
at the beginning of the year.” 

The basis of the unit for both student and 
teacher consists of the most careful thinking and 
planning. Classes meet for 60 minutes a day, five 










Careful menu and grocery planning is most important in the 
foods unit in New Orleans’ Alcee Fortier Senior High School. 
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days a week. The scheduling is such that these 
groups meet before lunch hour. The class is di- 
vided into family groups which are first determined 
by the lunch-hour time of each member and by 
friendship. These “families” have four or five 
members. A set of work duties is established and 
a system of rotation planned. These duties are for 
hostess and for responsibility for each type of dish 
—main, vegetable, salad, bread, dessert, and 
beverage. 

Clean-up duties are the responsibility of the 
group as a whole. A meal is planned and prepared 
each week. Usually two days are spent in plan- 
ning, one day in preparation, one day for the meal 
itself, and the fifth day in evaluation and inspira- 
tion for the future. 

The “hostess” for the week is leader of the plan- 
ning for that meal. She guides the selection of 
menu, recipes, and the working out of the grocery 
order. The girls are on a budget of 25c per family 
member which they contribute towards the meal in 
lieu of their lunch money for the day. When 


-Wei 





Budget and buying are carefully worked out beforehand. The 
girls gain experience in the selection of fresh vegetables. 
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absences occur “paying guests” are invited. They 
do not feel that this is an added financial burden 
because they enjoy their meals and appreciate the 
fact that by supplementing the funds more variety 
is possible. 

Menus must be carefully selected with attention 


to the cost, total time of preparation, storage (if 


necessary), and variety within the meal as well as 
from meal to meal. No food may be prepared or 
served twice in the same manner. The girls peruse 
current magazines, newspapers, recipe booklets and 
folders for new ideas and suggestions. They learn 
preparations that they are interested in, and soon 
become open-minded to new and different foods. 

In addition to the foregoing, each week a movie 
is shown to give new ideas, suggestions, and in- 
spiration for future table settings and meal plans. 

Recipes are read and reread to check on propor- 
tions, utensils necessary, and number of servings 
provided. Many times they must be rewritten in 
more logical order to facilitate preparation. 

The grocery order must be divided into two 
groups. One lists the purchases that are made by 
the hostess, and the other those that are supplied at 
school. The girls gain ability and experience in the 
selection of meat, poultry, fish, fresh and frozen 
vegetables and fruit, canned and packaged goods, 
and the newer prepared foods. School supplies are 
milk, eggs, sugar, flour, shortening, salt, spices, 
flavorings, condiments, and so forth that are used 
in small quantities. 

When the menu plan is complete with recipes 
for each preparation, and a grocery order is ready 
that shows all needed items, including the last few 
grains of salt, the preparation assignments for the 
meal are made. The hostess knows that she is re- 
sponsible for having the meal checked with the 
teacher. When it is approved, she makes her plans 
for turning in a schoo] grocery order and for pur- 
chasing the supplies in plenty of time to have them 
available when needed. The table setting and deco- 
ration for the day are her problems. Special atten- 


Anna Jo. Pearce, M.S., teaches homemaking at the 
Alcee Fortier Senior High School in New Orleans, La 
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One girl says, “I learned to prepare a meal quickly and effi- 
ciently." Another, "I learned the value of kitchen order." 





Their lessons well learned the girls, who worked together as 
a family group, take just pride in sitting down to luncheon. 


tion may be given to birthdays of family members, 
to seasonal celebrations, and special dates. 

Each family member studies carefully her as- 
signed preparation. Many times, for clarification, 
research into the hows, whys, and correct pro- 
cedures are necessary. She develops a feeling of 
pride and satisfaction in contributing to the suc- 
cess of a meal well prepared and served. 

Evaluation takes place from the beginning plan 
through the stages of preparation, serving, eating, 
and clean-up. Final evaluation, in the form of 
written statements, is made after the actual cost 
of the meal is tabulated. The last step for the 
hostess is to hand to the teacher a meal report 
that gives menu, recipes, duties, and comments. 

Yes, there are many pitfalls in the beginning. 
But the individual growth of each girl as a potential 
homemaker with some practical knowledge of con 
sumer problems, family health, foods, nutrition, 
personality development, human relations, and 
home furnishings makes the desire to continue the 


family meal plan greater as the years pass. 

















THY is a circus performer able to balance on a 

tightrope? The answer is: his body is trained. 

Why are some people able to balance in weight con- 
trol as well as in wire walking? Most of us do know 
that if we regularly eat more food than our bodies 
need, we’re going to gain weight. What we don’t know 
is how to curb our appetites. It’s not easy, but it can 
be learned. Here are some hints to help you. 

Are you overweight now? 

To train your appetite, you'll need to change the 
amount of food you eat, or the kind, or perhaps both. 
And not just for two weeks or two months, but perma- 
nently! Restrict yourself to a so-called miracle diet and 
even if you do lose weight while you’re on it, you’ll 
probably gain back both your former eating habits and 
your former pounds when your diet is ended. For you 
won’t have changed either the size or the nature of 
your appetite! 

But go on a well-planned diet you’ve worked out with 
your physician and, if you stick to it long enough, you 
may find that you don’t even want to eat more than 
you should. You'll be satisfied with medium-sized por- 
tions of your favorite foods. And you may actually 
prefer broiled chicken to chicken a la king; poached 
eggs to fried. Many of the slim people you admire 
really do favor foods low in calories over those chock 
full of them! 

Unfortunately, the retraining period isn’t pleasant 
for most of us. During your dieting days you'll find 
life easier if you— 

Have snacks of raw vegetables and fruit whenever 
you feel unbearably hungry. 

Keep busy to divert your mind from food by, say, 
starting a new hobby or class, or getting busy in your 
club. 

Keep in mind that any hunger pangs you may feel 
at first will vanish when you’ve developed your new 
appetite. 

If you are young—in your teens or twenties, you are 
most probably not overweight now, but you may 
need to train your appetite so that you won’t gain 


Those who know this secret 
will be slim throughout life 


eight Control 


weight later on when your activities decline. Now’s the 
time to develop a taste for a wide variety of foods. 
(Ever tried cottage cheese with chives or other chopped 
raw vegetables? Broccoli with lemon juice? Broiled 
trout or scallops? Yogurt as salad dressing or dessert? 
Do you know the delights of herb seasoning? The wide 
varieties of cereals and breads?) The more foods you 
know and enjoy, the easier it will be for you to elimi- 
nate some high calorie ones if you start tipping the 
scales too much. If you’re strictly a meat-and-potato 
eater, you’re probably not getting all the different kinds 
of foods your body needs, and you may find it difficult 
to lower your calorie count when you want to. 

What has exercise to do with appetite? 

Just this: the more active you are, the more you can 
eat without gaining weight. Do you object to whittling 
down your king-size appetite even though your pounds 
are adding up? Then include more exercise in your 
daily living. It’s true that it takes 36 miles of walking 
to lose one pound, but let’s look at it another way: by 
walking only a mile and a half a day you can walk off 
about 15 pounds in a year. You’ll still have to watch 
your calories, but the total you eat can be higher. 

You may object, “But I’ll get even hungrier if | 
exercise.” Studies have shown that this isn’t so, un- 
less your exercise is strenuous and prolonged (and 
that’s usually not a good idea, anyway). Just as your 
appetite doesn’t necessarily diminish when you just 
sit around all day, it doesn’t necessarily increase when 
you’re more active. On the other hand, your energy 
output does increase with exercise, and that means you 
can eat more and still stay slim! 

To control your weight, remember: 

The secret of balancing the food you eat with the 
energy you use is in training your appetite. 

The more active you are, the bigger your appetite 
san be. 

Editor’s Note: This material was adapted from The Seervt 
of Balance, published by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York. Copyright, 1955. You may also want {0 


read the Metropolitan’s Overweight and Underweig/:' 
What Foods Do You Choose? and Food for the Family. 
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For party fare, this Lime Sher- 
bet can be garnished with melon 
balls or any other fresh fruit. 


aA 
Carnation 


Frozen Lemon Fluff, a re- 
frigerator cake made with 
one of the dry milk solids. 


Abbott Laboratori« 





California Foods Research Institute 


Besides good eating, this Colorful Fruit Platter can be 
a practical lesson on how to buy and to prepare fruits. 


By A. JUNE BRICKER 


We have an opportunity 





to help students choose 


Simple to make and delicious 
to eat, Jellied Peach Dessert. 


Dessert and Party Foods 


T IS our responsibility to teach teen-agers the proper 

selection of food to train their appetites for weight 
control and balanced eating. And, of course, the way Knox Gelatine 
to guide them in making the right choices is to teach y 
basic nutrition principles. Teen-agers need help in 
learning what these are. If the facts are taught in 
terms that mean something to them the job is a reward- 
ing one. 

The idea of balance in eating lies in just one thing: 
training the appetite. It is well to realize that, at the 
same time, we are also teaching attitudes toward food. 
And these attitudes will influence the teen-ager’s eating 
pattern for the rest of his life. 


(Continued on page 48) 


General Food 


Low Calorie Refrigerator Chiffon Cake, another tasty 
party treat is made with an unflavored gelatin. 
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Molded Melon Cooler is made of melon balls mold- 
ed in lemon or lime gelatin, garnished with mint. 








































By JANET MacLEAN 


We use a new 
th ree-way a pproach 


to teach 


gpust THE BM 


GRAPEVINE TWIST 


SQUARE DANCING 


‘¢ PET’S square dance!” Young and old are re- 
4 sponding daily to the call that brings people 
to their feet from Vermont to California. Square 
dancing has become a favorite pastime whenever 
groups gather for active fun. 
The reasons for this are numerous. By the very 
character of its dance patterns, square dancing is a 
socializing experience. It not only offers wholesome 


_recreation, but there are those who admit that it has 


helped them to overcome shyness. 

On school curriculums, it enriches and enhances 
physical education programs. Since square dancing 
is all inclusive in age brackets, perhaps it might be 
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acceptable in Family Life Education courses as a 
source of recreation. 

In a social situation, most people enjoy those 
things which they can learn quickly and in which 
they are readily successful. For the beginner, the 
Let’s Square Dance Series, produced by the Audio- 
Visual Center at Indiana University, provides a triple 
approach to easy learning. Six 10-minute, 16 mm. 
sound films teach, in progression of difficulty, the 
most common square dance steps, six basic dance 
figures, and three types of square dance calling. As 
added teaching aids, a detailed manual and an album 
of six records combine to give a complete picture to 
even the rank novice. 

How can the teacher, the club leader, or the church 
group use the material? Here are some brief sug- 
gestions based on our own experience: 

1. Preview the film; study the manual, and listen 
to the record. 

2. Before showing the film to the group, indicate 
the kind of dance and the parts of the dance. Ask 
each viewer to orient himself to one of the dancers 
in the film. 


3. Show the film. (Concluded on page 46) 


Janet R. MacLean is an instructor in recreation 
at Indiana University in Bloomington, Indiana. 


Stills, above and left, are from the film Take a Little Peek. 
This 16 mm. film is part of a square dance teaching technique 
which includes an album of records and an instruction manua!. 
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By FREDDIE SIMONDS 


Your Bulletin Board— 


A Lively 


Interpreter 


HE bulletin board has served three very important 

purposes in our homemaking education program 
here at Central Michigan College of Education. It ex- 
tends the influence of the department beyond the four 
walls of the homemaking room into the community, 
homes, and other departments of the school. It stimu- 
lates and conditions boys and girls to a dynamic type 
of homemaking program. It develops pupils’ initiative 
and ability to assume responsibility. 

The homemaking room is used by many community 
and school groups. Therefore, the bulletin board has 
served as a tangible device to interpret what goes on 
in the homemaking classes. Many parents and other 
adults have remarked that they never come to the high 
school without viewing the homemaking bulletin boards, 
because here they have gleaned ideas that have aided 
them in family living. This relationship has brought 
about an improvement in the physical equipment and 
an expansion of the curriculum. 

The young people in our schools have been condi- 
tioned since childhood to the vivid, imaginative impact 
of advertising, radio, movies, and television. There- 


WHICH ONE ARE YOU ? 


SUSIE SPENDTHRIFT 


tf 


Bi DOTSY DREAMER 


‘) 
JX POLLY PENNY PINCHE R 





The bulletin board should interpret what goes on in a 
homemaking class, e.g., a lesson in money management. 
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A student-made bulletin board. The purpose of this one 
is to check personal progress made in a clothing class. 


fore, they are not content to sit and recite dull facts, 
memorize long assignments, or write pages of notes. 
It has been necessary to provide opportunities for con- 
structive participation in inspirational classroom ex- 
periences. 

Again the bulletin board is a vital, animated tool to 
use in making the subject matter meaningful to today’s 
pupils. It is used to arouse interest, to present informa- 
tion, to summarize teaching-learning experiences, to 
check individual or group progress, to review subject 
matter presented by other techniques, and to create 
situations for counseling with boys and girls. 

Bulletin board work also provides opportunity for 
the pupils to display their initiative, creativeness, and 
ability to cooperate, since they are allowed to take an 

(Continued on page 56) 


Mrs. Freddie Simonds teaches home economics edu- 
cation at the Central Michigan College of Education. 


PROPER WAY TO 
PRE PARE A TRAY 
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HOME NURSE 





Subject matter is made more meaningful when it is pre- 
sented with the aid of a bulletin board as shown here. 











For a clean skin, she is equipped 
with mild soap, complexion brush. 





She lather-massages gently, leav- 
ing soap on face for full minute. 





be 





ow; 


When soaping face, she uses water 
that is pleasantly warm, not hot. 


. 


And then she rinses her face over 
and over with cool, clear water. 


ae | 




















Cleanliness 


Is Next t 


Points About Correct Face Washing 


T seems we can’t take anything for granted any- 

more. Science has made great strides, even in the 
simple matter of face washing. We know that many a 
girl is dissatisfied with her skin. It is dull, dry, shiny, 
or oily—not the soft, luscious, peachy-and-creamy com- 
plexion she would love to own. So here is a suggestion. 
[It may simply be that she has been washing her face 
incorrectly. 

First, she may not have been using the right soap. 
We’re apt to think that “soap is soap.” That the family 
bath soap is all right for your complexion care. This 
is not so. 

Dermatologists tell us that normal skin is on the 
acid side. In the language of chemistry, it has a low 
“pH.” And it has to stay that way to be healthy. When 
it loses its normal acidity it becomes dry, coarse, 
blemished, or susceptible to irritation. 

One way it can lose this acid-balance is by long use 
of a too-alkaline soap. Soap is a combination of fat 
(which is acid) and alkali. Since alkali tends to cut 
the normal oil of the skin, the less free alkali in soap 
the better. Fortunately, most soaps today contain very 
little free alkali. But since no two soaps are exactly 
alike, some contain a fraction more free alkali than 
others and consequently vary in the way they act on 
your skin. Incidentally, there is no such thing as an 
absolutely neutral soap. 

If one’s skin has plenty of natural oil, one may not 
notice an effect for a long time. But if the skin tends 
to feel drawn or prickly or cracks easily, or if the arms 
and legs seem to have a flaky, powdery surface, that 
may be a sign the soaps one has been using may have 
too high a “pH.” 

If such is the case, skin specialists suggest changing 
to a superfatted soap. This emollient soap is the mild- 
est, gentlest, least drying, and least irritating of facial 
soaps. 

Doctors often suggest a superfatted soap that is 
mildly, scientifically medicated with such softening, 
healing ingredients as chlorophyll, oxyquinoline, and 
sulphurated petrolatum. As they soften and help heal 
minor irritations, these special ingredients form an 
invisible film which prevents too-rapid evaporation of 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Why a Clean Scalp Is Important 


O girl needs to be told that just a hint of dust and 
grime dulls the color and luster of her hair. Or 
that the least bit too much oil makes her hair-do go 
straggly. Everyone knows there’s a relentless rain of 
dirt filling the air. Carbon, dust, smoke, soot. And the 
vogue of going hatless makes hair and scalp ready 
victims for these unpretty deposits, a real catch-all. 
So, girls should shampoo their hair frequently. It’s 
the only way to keep it shining and pretty. And it 
isn’t only a matter of prettiness. It involves health, 
too. Frequent shampooing aids in preventing infection. 
According to a famous dermatologist, shampooing re- 
moves grease, dust, dirt, and infectious agents which, 
if left untended, could cause skin eruptions. Any young 
person who has sought help because of bumps on the 
face and shoulders, knows that frequent shampooing is 
one of the first things the doctor advises. It removes 
the agents which could aggravate such a condition. 

Obviously the hair can’t be kept as clean as the rest 
of the body unless it’s washed every day. This wouldn’t 
be a bad idea as far as the hair is concerned, if a good, 
mild detergent were used and the hair were rinsed well 
afterwards. But it’s impractical, because of the time 
consumed by setting and drying. So, the next best 
thing is to wash it at least once a week, or every three 
or four days. This will vary by localities. Some areas 
are dirtier than others. The air is heavy with gases, 
soot, and other fine debris, and it would just as soon 
settle on the hair as on the street. And it does! It 
isn’t pleasant to think that the same kind of grit a 
girl feels under foot is present, in a lesser degree, on 
her pretty head. But it is, and it’s a good argument 
for frequent shampooing. 

Because of the oil secreted by the scalp, hair also 
retains odors. This is another good reason for sham- 
pooing often. Fresh, clean-smelling hair helps dancing 
popularity, too. Don’t overlook brushing as a good day- 
to-day cleansing treatment between shampoos. It cleans 
the surface of the hair, and helps prevent dirt from 
working its way to the scalp. Obviously, because of 
this, the best time to brush the hair is before going to 
bed at night. 

A well-known beauty authority recommends using 
(Continued on page 57 
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Frequent shampooings are reflected 
in hair that is shining and pretty. 







Head over edge of bed, she mas- 
sages scalp with rotating motion. 





Before she shampoos, she loosens 
dirt particles by brushing, brushing. 





She gives her hair two latherings 
and rinses till the water is clear. 


For prettier curls, she makes sure 
hair is almost, but not quite, dry. 




























Suggestions for 


Teaching Home Laundering 


By MARJORIE EBERT 


] O home economics teachers place enough emphasis 

in their classes upon satisfactory and efficient laun- 
dering techniques? Do we spend sufficient time in help- 
ing students think through the laundering process? Or 
is teaching in this area often in the “too little—too 
late” category to be really helpful to students? 

More and more laundry equipment is being intro- 
duced to school homemaking laboratories. And for the 
first time we must plan to demonstrate laundering 
techniques in their classes. As teachers we must de- 
cide when and how to use available resources to best 
meet the needs and interests of our students. 

If you were to question your students about their 
home laundering activities, you would p)vubably find 
that approximately 85 per cent of the girls do some 
ironing. And that at least 50 per cent do hand washing 
and help with the family laundry. Certainly such fig- 
ures would justify including laundering instruction in 
the home economics curriculum. Furthermore you may 
discover that seventh and eighth grade students assume 
practically as much home laundering responsibility as 
do older girls. This probably indicates that the time 
to start teaching laundering principles is in the junior 
high school homemaking course rather than waiting for 
high school. 

Recently a survey was made in central Ohio to find 
out how laundering was being taught. Teachers were 
asked what laundering principles they thought im- 
portant and in what grades and units laundering was 
included. They were also questioned about the factual 
basis for laundering instruction presented in texts, and 
courses of study. 

The survey showed that some laundering principles 
were taught in 82 per cent of the high schools visited. 
Of the schools teaching laundering, 80 per cent had 
automatic washers and dryers. And in addition to the 
hand ironing equipment in all schools, 67 per cent had 
automatic ironers. Most equipment had been obtained 
on a school replacement plan. 

Teachers felt that equipment provided actual exper- 
ience and was helpful in teaching laundering principles. 
However, in one school without laundry equipment, 
laundry methods and techniques were discussed in 
class. Then garments were washed and ironed at home 
by the students and brought to class for evaluation. 

The grade and unit placement of laundering prin- 
ciples varied greatly. In approximately one fourth of 


Miss Ebert is a homemaking teacher in the Northern 
Yuma County Union High School in Parker, Arizona. 
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the schools visited laundering activities were a part of 
other units. Three fourths of the schools featured 
laundering as a separate unit. 

The length of laundering units varied from one to 
six weeks. Most laundering units were taught in one 
of the last three years of high school. This practice 
could be questioned from the standpoint of meeting 
younger students’ needs and interests unless laundering 
activities were integrated into other units. 

A review of selected courses of study, text and ref- 
erence books showed that the recommended level of the 
study of laundry and suggested laundry activities var- 
ied from school to school. Consequently, in addition to 
selecting laundering projects, teachers also have to 
elaborate upon the suggestions given by courses of 
study and home economics books. This places the re- 
sponsibility for providing students with needed laundry 
experience upon the teacher. 


MEETING STUDENTS' NEEDS 

Our teaching programs will be effective only if they 
are planned to meet the requirements of the students. 
In analyzing their needs, we should keep in mind that 
the students’ home experiences differ greatly in the 
amount of laundering responsibility they assume. 

Of course, laundering problems cut across many 
phases of homemaking. But since the maintaining of 
standards for the appearance and freshness of clothing 
and furnishings is usually the responsibility of the 
home, the teaching of these standards involves family 
relationships. For instance, in the child-care unit stu- 
dents can learn to select fabrics and designs that will 
launder easily and require little or no ironing. This is 
important especially in terms of the future satisfac- 
tions that will be derived by the busy young mother in 
caring for her baby. 

When management units are taught, the laundering 
task offers many possibilities for problem analysis and 
solution. And in the clothing unit students can learn 
that the maintenance of original shape and finish of a 
garment is one basis for its selection. 

Laundering problems of students fall into two cate- 
gories: (1) skills and knowledge needed to select and 
care for personal garments; (2) skills needed to choose 
and care for fabrics for a home and family. 

Every student has a need for the first category. And 
many about to marry need to learn family laundering 
techniques so that they can produce satisfactorily laun 
dered fabrics with a minimum expenditure of human 
and material resources. 

The type and quality of equipment offered for the 
students’ use is an important factor in developing thes: 
skills. The most satisfactory equipment in the hom: 
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Learning the use of 
home laundry equip- 
ment is only one part 
of the study of home 
laundry for these girls. 
Their course includes 
the selection and care 
of washable fabrics, 
use of new laundry 
aids, and learning to 
simplify techniques and 
methods of laundering. 


economics laboratory is that which stimulates interest 
and makes possible more effective teaching. Of course, 
laundering experiences should not be limited to a unit 
on the use of the equipment because modern laundering 
includes much more than the processes of washing, dry- 
ing, ironing. It includes related processes of selection, 
and effective use of fabrics and laundering accessories. 

Girls need to learn basic fiber facts and techniques 
for selecting clothing that may be successfully washed. 
They should learn how to hand-wash certain articles and 
how to help with the washing, starching, drying, and 
ironing of the family laundry. Boys, too, are interested 
in basic textile, detergent, and water facts as they are 
related to using the equipment successfully. More and 
more it is the father in young families who carries the 
family laundry to the “laundromat.” 
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Beginning students can be easily introduced to the 
overall laundry picture. Projects might include the se- 
lection and use of equipment with the resultant savings 
in time and energy and, of course, the choosing of de 
signs and fabrics that will launder satisfactorily always 
makes a good problem. 

Advanced students soon to be faced with home laun 
dering problems will readily recognize the importance 
of activities in this area. With a good background from 
previous home economics classes and home experiences 
they will appreciate additional study in time and money 
management for the home. 

If we as teachers can help students to develop laun 
dering knowledge and skills, we are contributing to the 
long range goal of achieving higher standards of clean- 
liness, health, and management in their future homes. 
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This month we visit the homemaking department at 
Green Park Union High School, Elliottsburg, Penn. 


WHYS AND WAYS OF 


Starching 


HILE learning the ways to starch garments prop- 

erly my students have been acquiring good laun- 
dering techniques,” reports Mrs. Lenore Trostle, home- 
making teacher at the Green Park Union High School, 
Elliottsburg, R.D., Pennsylvania. 

During our interview Mrs. Trostle pointed out that 
lessons on home laundering have been included in the 
homemaking program in secondary Pennsylvania 
schools for the past ten years. The importance of good 
laundering is essential to good grooming not only for 
the entire family but the home as well. 

In line with this philosophy Mrs. Trostle’s students 
learn laundering methods as part of their lessons in 
good grooming. Most of the girls in the class take care 
of their own clothing and several help with the family 
wash. After the lesson on starching, these students said 
they were glad to learn the easy techniques that make 
for beautifully finished garments after washing. 

For the lesson on starching, Mrs. Trostle used teach- 
ing aids prepared by Rose V. White, laundry specialist, 
Home Service Department, Corn Products Refining 
Company. Mrs. Trostle was able to give these demon- 
strations with greater confidence knowing that all 
methods and techniques had been tested by experts. 


ye. 
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Mrs. Lenore Trostie, homemaking teacher, demonstrates to class 
group the importance of dipping and squeezing the garment 
several times in starch solution for good penetration of fibers. 
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Pauline Stum and Jean Smith model nylon pet- 
ticoats they have starched back to crispness. 


In a demonstration showing ten easy hints on starch- 
ing, sprinkling, drying, and ironing, Mrs. Trostle show- 
ed these girls how to copy the laundry experts in doing 
their own laundry. With an instant (pre-cooked) cold- 
water starch to make her demonstration quick and easy, 
she gave her class the following pointers: 

In preparing starch, always follow package direc- 
tions. Make enough starch solution to cover garments 
to be starched. Have garments damp (but not dripping 
wet) when ready to starch them. Dip and squeeze gar- 
ment several times in starch solution, then wring firmly. 
Only one dipping fails to allow for good starch pene- 
tration. Shake garment and smooth out wrinkles as 
you hang it on line. 

For partial starching have whole garment damp, 
grasp firmly with one hand at edge of area to be starched 
and work starch into folds with other hand, dipping 
and squeezing several times. Hang partially starched 
garment on line so starched area hangs free from rest 
of garment. 

Light, even sprinkling with warm water is better 
than heavy, spotty sprinkling—ironing is slowed and 
iron may stick if sprinkling is too heavy. Fold and 
wrap sprinkled garment well and hold until evenly damp 
before ironing (about two hours). 

Ironing with a professional touch includes: learning 
to iron sitting down; letting iron reach correct tem- 
perature before starting to iron; in most cases ironing 
small areas first and large areas last; ironing with 
weave of fabric; ironing with smooth, easy strokes; 
ironing around buttons, not over them; ironing each 
area completely dry; letting ironed article “air’’ before 
storing. 

Welcome news for these homemaking students was 
the fact that they could revive droopy, nylon pettico:'s 


(Continued on page 54) 
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An all-porcelain automatic clothes washer and matching 
electric clothes dryer by Hotpoint have deluxe features. 


N PAST years there has been a gradual shift of the 

home laundry from the basement to the kitchen or 
utility room. This change has been encouraged by many 
factors. The desire for more conveniences, the greater 
beauty and automaticity of appliances, and increased 
information on kitchen and laundry planning have all 
contributed to this relocation of the laundry area. 

This year there is even more stimulus to install the 
laundry near the kitchen, for many of the laundry ap- 
pliances have been color styled to match kitchen equip- 
ment. But wherever it is installed you can be sure that 
the new models offer more service and value than ever 
before. 

The automatic washers, for 
equipped to wash both delicate 


instance, are now 
fabrics and normal 
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Open handle iron by Westinghouse is quickly changed from 
steam to dry, or vice versa, by simply twisting the dial. 


An ironing device called Little Smoothie is used 
for pressing ruffles on curtains, blouses and 
children's clothes. It is actually a rounded, 
heated ironing surface over which materials can 
be pressed and smoothed by a simple hand action. 
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By FLORENCE STASSEN 


New for 


the Laundry 


washer loads. A special short cycle with less wash and 
spin action is especially designed for washing deli- 
cately constructed garments and certain synthetics. 
Many washers can also be adjusted by the homemaker 
to lengthen, shorten, repeat, or skip any part of the 
cycle according to the needs of the fabric or garment. 
This is especially useful when washing woolen blankets 
that require only a soak, rinse, and short spin action. 

Conventional washing machines remain essentially 
the same in design as in previous years. However, 
color styling, a timed control switch, and greater safety 
features on the wringer have been included. 

Automatic dryers promise to be more in demand now 
that the need for permanent installation has been elimi- 
nated. Practically all dryers are self-venting and have 
special traps for moisture and lint so that they are not 
discharged into the room. Variable heat controls and 
time selectors make it possible to dry any type of gar- 
ment or fabric satisfactorily. 

Most dryers will shut off automatically when the 
drying is completed. A new safety feature on some 
dryers stops the tumbling action when the door is 
The tumbling action is 


opened to add more clothes. 
(Continued on page 34) 




















Learning 


? 





place lengthwise over the forming board. Iron to the under- 
arm dart. Turn blouse and iron second side seam in same way. 


The finishing touch to the easy way of home launder- 
ing is the automatic ironer. Of course, the ironer takes 
more skill to operate than the washer or dryer which 
require only push button control. However, the time 
and labor saved by the use of the ironer is well worth 
the effort in learning basic techniques to operate it 
successfully. 

As with all skills, it is best to start with simple 
things. Dish towels, table napkins, and pillowcases are 
good starting pieces. You will soon learn to feed the 
fabric, stop and start the roller for a smooth product. 

Garments such as lingerie and aprons are the next 
step. Housedresses, blouses, and shirts require greater 
skill with sleeves, collars, and cuffs presenting new 
problems. The skirt of a housedress is pressed in a 
similar manner to the body of a slip which was 
learned earlier. After mastering the ironing of a house- 
dress, you should be able to iron about 65 per cent 
of the items in your home laundry. 





To iron sleeve and shoulder, start with cuffs. Iron from cuff 
to armhole. Raise roll and shift sleeve off end of shoe two 
or three inches and continue ironing across shoulder to the 
collar. See photo below for closeup of ironing shoulder seam. 





%, 
\ 
sie . d : ee < } 
If sleeve has fullness or gathers at the shoulder seam a dif- To iron back or closed front, place section over shoe at an 
ferent method is used. Iron from bottom of sleeve to armhole. angle. Iron from center to sleeve seams. If blouse has an action 
Raise roll and adjust sleeve to iron around armhole seam. Raise back or pleats, arrange as above and press into place. Re- 


roll at gathered section and iron into each gather carefully. verse blouse and iron second part on other end of the roll. 
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Lightly starch and dampen cotton blouse evenly before ironing. 
When ironing a blouse, start with the side seams. Fold seam and to Se t 
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hole. 
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The open front or back is ironed by placing bottom edge 
of half section on forming board and ironing to the arm- 
hole. Raise roll, shift blouse, and iron into gathers at 
yoke. Remove blouse and iron second section in same way. 








Straight collar of blouse is fed in flat and straight 
over the forming board. A circular collar is fed in at 
open end of roll and ironed a section at a time until 
collar is completed. Use press action to dry the collar. 
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Abbott Laboratories 
North Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me, without charge: [] New 32-page 
recipe booklet, Calorie Saving Recipes with Improved 
SUCARYL. (If you desire more than one copy, indi- 
cate how many ..............). [] Two sample bottles of 
Improved Sucaryl® Tablets. 





























Name .. pr ieee eee IE 
_ (blease print) 

School Or Orgamizatiosr o.ccccccocesecocseesonsceenee 

Address 


City 





SR 
61 Nov. 55 PHE 


ZONE ..a.eee 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
1128—1 6th St., Washington, D. C. 


Please send free booklet, About Soft Drinks. (Includes discussion of 
carbonation, dental theories, and sugar content of foods and beverages.) 


Single copies free. 


Name ............ PAE cor ee 
(please print) 
Street or R.D. 


City so LOC. cecereernres State... cece 
148 Nov. 55 PHE 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
1215 Duroc Building, Peoria, Illinois 


Free 10 days examination! Please send me book(s) circled 1 2 3 4 
ag 9 [] Send COD. [) Send for examination. 


(See our advertisement on page 52 for descriptions of books.) 


enclosed. 


Name ..... foe 5 Oe 
(please print) 

Address 
City State sisi 
97 Nov. 55 PHE 


Zone 


Better Homes & Gardens 
219 Meredith Bidg., Des Moines 3, lowa 


Please send me.............copies Better Homes & Gardens New Cook Book 
@ $2.75 per copy. (Add 50c in Canada.) OR, [) Send me one copy for 
Free Inspection. I will return it in ten days or remit special teacher-price 
of $2.75. 

Name 


; (please print) 
School or Business . 


Address 
City 












Zone State. me 
132 Nov. 55 PHE 

CO-ED, 

33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please enter my order for . semester subscriptions to CO-ED, 

at 50c each, to begin with the February 1956 issue. I understand that 

with an order for 15 or more subscriptions, I am to receive free desk 

copies of both CO-ED and Practical Home Economics. 

1] Tentative Order (May be revised) []Final Order (Send bill later) 








Name 
(please print) 
School 


School 
City 


Address 
Zone State 


30 Nov. 55 PHE 








Teaching aids 
are not 

hard to find, 
and most of 
them are free. 





Just fill out 
coupons and 
mail them 
today to 


Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 











New for the Laundry 
(Continued from page 31) 


resumed as soon as the door is closed again, 


Rotary ironers now have foot controls, open 
end rolls, and double thermostat controls so that 
one end of the shoe can be turned off when iron- 
ing small items. There are two types on the mar- 
ket. On one, the shoe is mounted above the roll 
and the roll is used as a forming area. The sec- 
ond type has the shoe mounted beneath the roll. 
A forming board extends from the shoe toward 
the operator. (See page 32 for techniques on 
using the ironer.) 

Hand irons are lighter in weight, have scratch 
resistant soles, and heat-proof handles. Most are 
combination steam and dry irons that can be used 
either way by snapping a switch. Prettier with 
colored handles, they’ll match any laundry ap- 
pliance. 

Ironing tables are completely adjustable for 
ironing in a sitting or standing position. Many 
have ample knee room. There is one especially de- 





Adjustable Hi-Lo ironing table can be 
used at any height from 24-36 inches. 
Wheeled base permits shifting of table 
to bring end of board within easy reach. 
Made by the Proctor Electric Company. 





Simplex portable ironer weighs 30 pounds so that 
it can be picked up and put away in closet. The 
shoe can be tilted back for steaming velvet fabrics. 
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\__ ss Portable water 
iat softener is by 
‘on- Bendix. Softens 
ar- the water be- 
: — —s fore ‘it enters 
roll automatic wash- 
C= : ing machine. 
oll. | 
. 4 
urd | 
on / 

j 
tch 
ire ' : ; ? 
“a signed for left-handed people who like to sit down 
] . . . 
th when ironing. Most are of metal and have wel! 
Dp ventilated tops. Ironing board pads and covers 

are resilient and scorch resistant. 

- Laundry carts are everywhere this season. 
a They are especially helpful when moving clothes 
i. from the dryer to ironer. Most have washable 


cloth baskets and folding frames for easy storage. 

The water heater and water softening tanks 
will probably be installed in the basement rather 
than the kitchen. However, both now come in cab- 
inet form so that they can be installed upstairs. 

Water heaters are operated either by gas or 
electricity. Higher recovery ratings make up for 
smaller tank capacities and as many as four 
washer loads can be washed consecutively. 

Water softeners can now be cleaned and re- 
generated by the homeowner instead of a service 
man. Water softening tanks contain synthetic 
resins which remove calcium and magnesium min- 
erals from hard water to make it soft. For other 
water problems such as nitrates or fluorides, spe- 
cial types of resins are placed in the tank. 


Gaily colored irons 
by Presto have han- 
e dies in pink, yellow, 
turquoise and blue. 





r _ 
li 

Conventional wash- 

Maylag ing machine is by 

Maytag. It features 

e an agitator action. 
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Jane Ashley, Home Service Department 91 
Corn Products Refining Company 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Please send me free...............copies of Dandy Homemade Candy with 
KARO Syrup for distribution to my girls. 


Name 6 . sesssseeae hithe 
(please print) 

School ADS AE Eas te eS 

Street 

City nn eet ZONE. secon State. 


66A Nov. 55 PHE 


HELP YOUR STUDENTS WHO ARE TROUBLED BY PIMPLES! 


Page PROFESSIONAL it Clearasil / 
SAMPLE of } 








H PIMPLES ond ACME 
[FT 








Clearasil, the new type medication especially for pimples. 
Eastco, Inc., Box 12GF, White Plains, N. Y. 
Name Title 


(please print) 


School 
Street Address 


EP ci Peer ; Zone State F 
126 Nov. 55 PHE 


FRIGIDAIRE APPLIANCES 





Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corporation 
1562 Amelia Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 
Please send me information about the following Frigidaire Appliances: 


( ) Refrigerators ( ) Food Freezers 
( ) Electric Ranges ( ) Electric Water Heaters 
( ) Automatic Laundry Equipment ( ) School Purchase Plan 
Name ....... ci 
(please print) 
School ... y Title 
Street 
City .. County State 


143 Nov. 55 PHE 


Gillum Book Co. 
404 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Please send: The new 1955-56 catalogue showing a complete list of your 
laboratory uniforms. This catalogue also contains a long list of home 


economics teaching aids for good teaching. 


Name 
(please print) 
School 


City Zone State 
29 Nov. 55 PHE 


Grocery Store Products Co., Dept. P-11 
West Chester, Pa. 


Please send me FREE material on 





a A Copy of Teacher Lesson Plan on Low- 
temperature Meat Cookery 
b 2-0z. bottle Kitchen Bouquet 
c copies Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Leaflets for students 
Name 
(please print) 
Address 
City . Zone State 


24 Nov. 55 PHE 





















Teaching aids 
are not 

hard to tind, 
and most of 
them are free. 





Just till out 
coupons and 
mail them 
today to 


Practical Home Economics 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 











Automatic steam 
and dry iron by 
Dominion has ex- 
tra large opening 
for easier filling. 










Frigidaire electric ironer has foot controls, 
two-speed ironing, and adjustable thermostat. 
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All-in-one washer 
dryer combination 
by Bendix can 
wash, rinse, damp 
dry, and dry a full 
load of clothes in 
just over an hour. 





Small washer by Hoover 
has good cleaning ac- 
tion. The hand operated 
wringer folds into the 
tub for easy storage. 
















Dual i 
er per 
unusec 
foot c 








ier 
















Highly styled porcelain automatic washer 
and dryer by Frigidaire is available in 
Stratford yellow, Sherwood green, white. 


& 





Dual thermostat controls on Conlon automatic iron- 
er permits pressing of small items without scorching 
unused portion of ironer roll. Other features include 
foot controls, non-sag roll, lap tray and two speeds. 








Fully automatic Westinghouse wash- 
er is only 25 inches wide. It can be 
equipped with wheels and used as a 
portable, or installed permanently. 
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Household Finance Corporation 
Consumer Education Dept. PH-11-5 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send me ................. free copies of HFC’s Money Management Program 
folder which lists and describes your booklets and filmstrip lectures. 


Ea eee Re ae és wee Fen A oe Der 
(please print) 


Address ..... . ad 


School or Organization 


CR edited enemas | ROE 
42 Nov. 55 PHE 


Consumer Education Department 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


NEW BOOKLET! 
**Easy-to-Make Gifts 
for the Small Budget” 
“Johanna, the handy doll’’, is only 
one of dozens of unusual gifts described 


in this colorful 16-page booklet for 
students and homemakers. 


Free in any quantity 


Please send me copies of EASY-TO-MAKE GIFTS 


Name 


(please print) 
Title or Dept. ... 


School or Organization 
Address of above 


City Zone State 


6 Nov. 55 PHE 


TO HOME ECONOMISTS... 

PARKAY’S NEW STRETCH NYLON OFFER! 

Now offered for the first time . . . and at Jess than Y price . . . Powers 
Model Stretch Nylons. These marvelous hose shape themselves to fit your 
legs perfectly . . . won't wrinkle or sag. You have your choice of two 
seam styles; two lovely shades. 

OR Powers Model Regular 60-gauge Nylons, if you prefer 

Both types guaranteed first-quality. Both types only 75¢ a pair! 


Kraft's Nylon Offer 
P. O. Box 6907, Chicago 77, Illinois 


I have enclosed $...... in VD «s 
packages. Please send me: 
pairs POWERS MODEL STRETCH NYLONS 
“ae pairs POWERS MODEL Regular Nylons 
I have checked size, seam style and color below 
Check size wanted: 
For stretch nylons For Regular Nylons 
cae A (small) 8-8%-9 8% -9-9%-10-10%-11 
eccece B (med.) 9-9%-10 
Tee C (large) 10-10%-11-11% 
Check seam style: Dark Seam 
Check color wanted: Riviera (sunny beige) 
Monte Carlo (Taupe) 


yellow end flaps from Parkay 


Self-seam 


Name 


School 

School Address 

City Zone State = 
72 Nov. 55 PHE 


(please print) 


The Lux Clock Manufacturing Co. 
Robert Chirgwin, Waterbury, Conn. 


I enclose $..... Please send me 
O white, 1 red, 2 yellow; 
(CD ivory, 1) mahogany; 

LJ white, FJ yellow, 1) red 
To cover postage, incl, 25c for Minute Minders; 58c¢ for Clock (this includes fed 
excise tax.) Offer good in U.S.A. only 


Portable Minute Minder @ $2.50, 
) 


Long-Ring Minute Minder @ $3.25, white, 
Date Minder Clock @ $5.75, (1 black 


[] bronze, 


Name School 
(please print) 
Address 
City Zone State 


155 Nov. 55 PHE 
























| | Teaching aids 
are not 

| | hard to tind, 

| | and most of 
them are tree. 





Just till out 
Coupons and 
mail them 
today to 


Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 




















Laundry Tips 


'P\HERE is more to home laundering than oper- 
- ating the washer, dryer, and ironer. For as 
helpful as these appliances are, you will have to 
sort the clothes, pretreat stains, select the correct 
detergents, and use the right laundry aids. 

Sorting clothes is easy. Keep white fabrics to- 
gether, colorfast garments in another load, wash 
woolens, bulky items, or non-fast colored fabrics 
separately. Balance each eight-pound load so that 
it includes one or two large items and several 
smaller articles. 

Heavily soiled areas and stains need pretreat- 
ing. Treat collars and cuffs by brushing on de- 
tergent with a bristled brush. Treat stains ac- 
cording to their nature and the fabric. 

Hot water is essential for good cleansing action. 
Use hot water for cottons, linens—warm for syn- 
thetics, rayons, and wools. If water is hard, 
soften it with a nonprecipitating water softener; 
be sure to add the softener to all the rinse waters. 

The choice of a soap or a synthetic detergent 
depends upon the condition of the water. Soap is 
a good cleansing agent when used in soft water. 
However, in hard water, soap combines with min- 
erals to form insoluble curds which cling to the 
fibers. 

Synthetic detergents work effectively in any 
type of water. All-purpose detergents are recom- 
mended for an average family wash, and heavy 
duty detergents for excessively soiled fabrics. 
Some detergents are low sudsing and compounded 
for automatic washing machines. They have ex- 
cellent soil-removing properties and in this case 
the lack of suds is no indication of poor cleansing 
power. 

If fabrics in the laundry are yellowed, too limp, 
or stiffened, laundry aids will come to the rescue. 
Brighten yellowed or grayed white fabrics with a 
bleach—either liquid, powdered, or beaded. Follow 
directions on package for best results. If graying 
is due to a deposit of soap curds, first treat fabrics 
by washing in warm water to which a water soft- 
ening agent has been added. Rinse with water con- 
taining water softener. 

Bluing will brighten slightly yellowed white and 
colored fabrics. Some bluings contain fluorescent 
material to increase the degree of light reflection 
for a brighter appearance. 

Newest laundry product is the fabric softener. 
An entirely new laundry aid, it is used in the 
last rinse water to give a soft and fluffy finish to 
fabrics. An anti-static quality leaves fabrics of 
man-made fibers static free. 

If garments are to be starched, choose one of 
the fiber penetrating starches that gives a crisp 
quality to fabrics without making them stiff. !‘or 
a story on starching, see page 30. 
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at Bleaches 

‘al 

it- - , 

le- By SUSAN MARIE MUELLER 

- and ROSE PADGETT 

mn, 

n- F 

d hk LUORESCENT or optical bleaches are becom- 

ws ing increasingly popular as fabric whiteners. 

te Optical bleachers are fluorescent compounds that 

nt absorb ultra-violet light and emit visible light when 

i they are applied to textile fibers. This means that 

i the bleaching effect is actually accomplished by 

me light waves rather than by chemical action as 

‘ie brought about by the use of peroxide or hypo- 
chlorites. ; 

y These brighteners may be called dyes if one 

i, states that a dye is a compound that is able to 

ry affix itself to a fabric and influence the color of 


the fabric. Optical bleaches are also called white 
d dyes. 
The optical bleach is of interest to industry be- 


cause it is the best method of bleaching for day- 
g light evaluation and can be incorporated into a 
soap or detergent. The optical dye contained in 
D, some of the marketed heavy-duty syndets is not 
6, stable in the presence of the more conventional 
a bleaching agents. 
Ww There are five main requirements for an optical 
g bleach. It must absorb ultra-violet light, but not 
+ too much visible light. It must be applicable to 
t- textiles from a water solution and absorbed by the 
- fabric for which it is intended. Finally it must 
have an intense and desirable shade of blue fluor- 
d escence, and must meet certain fastness require- 
it ments. 
n Most research has been done on applying these 
bleaches to cotton although other fibers are receiv- 
r. ing attention. The final judge of the merits of 
e an optical bleach is the homemaker. She can get 
0 just a qualitative impression of the whiteness. 


f However, the detergent manufacturers are con- 


f | Susan Marie Mueller, a recent graduate of Pur- 
p due University, majored in textiles in the School 
% of Home Economics. Rose Padgett, completing her 
Ph.D. in textile chemistry and economics at Pur- 
due, is teaching in the School of Home Economics 
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SALLY ROSS 
Pream Test Kitchen, Box 959-M, Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please send me FREE PREAM RECIPE FOLDER. I can 
RCS a extra copies for my class. 





ioe ahs, nea 
School ESS ere RGM a 


ee 
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Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Consumer Education Dept., 800 N. 12 Bivd. 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Please send me a free supply of the booklet entitled 
Who's Looking at You. Please circle quantity. 
1 5 10 25 50 


al/ 
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Name 
School 
Title or Dept. 


Street 
City 





(please print) 

















National Canners Association 

Consumer Service Division 

1133—20th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 

Please Sem oencecsuon copies of the book, So Easy Recipes and So Good Too. 
(Available for students.) 











Name 
(please print) 
oe ae ABE STRAPS 5. OT JS... Ee College 
Address 
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Tintex Home Dyes 
485 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE: 


....e+ Information File on Home Dyeing (for teachers only) 
For my eonF (state number wanted) 

..++++ Copies of How to Dye Buiky Articles in the Washing Machine 

«+... Copies of How to Make Lovely Flowers and Corsages from Old Nylon 
Stockings 

. Copies of How to Muke Beautiful Wearables and Home Decorations 

from Burlap Bags and Tintex 

...++. Copies of How to Beautifully Color-Stain Unpainted Furniture with 


Tintex 
SY REELING Beelae viasalg i heissditigie dete Ae 
(please print) 
SO, OS OTRO Re earl sevssneeen Address 
NNN si chic Seesesdeatagddblitceaniediapbebipetirntaismcey ZONE... State 
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Crisco Home Economics Dept. 
Box 296-B 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


Please Send ME erecocccnswrennnnee fee reprints of Crisco’s Turkey Treats, 


(quantity) 
TN ka ae ee iseeaean NO, 
(please print) 
ESTEE TAIT ARERR CY” Rape IRIN? 


15 Nev. 55 ‘PHE 



















Teaching aids 
are not 

hard to find, 
and most of 
them are free. 





Just fill out 
Coupons and 
mail them 
today to 


Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 





ducting experiments to evaluate the various prod- 
ucts to be marketed. 

Two phases of these experiments are the prep- 
aration of the washed fabric and the fabric evalua- 
tion. The concentration of the optical bleach is 
important and the whitening effect of the bleach 
after several washes, and the amount of optical 
bleach contained in various soaps must also be 
considered. The amount of optical bleach con- 
tained in various soaps or detergents may vary 
considerably. However, it is generally below .1 
per cent of the weight of the soap or syndet. 

The amount and type of cloth, the temperature of 
the water, the time of washing, and the build-up 
are other important factors which are considered. 

The consumer is confronted with the difficult 
task of keeping white clothes white, especially the 





newer man-made fibers. Since a typical heavy-duty 
syndet may have a fluorescent dye as an additive, 
the following study was conducted by the authors 
to determine the whitening effect of the optical 
bleaches on natural and man-made fibers. Here 
is a brief summary of the experiment: 


PROCEDURE AND JUDGING 

Tests were made on cotton, silk, acetate, nylon, 
Orlon, and Dacron swatches. Ten samples of each 
fabric were used in the study. Two samples were 
kept as original controls and eight were treated 
in the following manner: 

They were all laundered in the launderometer 
in a standard solution of hot sudsy water, agitated 
25 minutes, rinsed thoroughly, and air-dried. Two 
samples were washed only once. Two other samples 
were washed 10 times. The fifth and sixth samples 
were washed once, but optical bleach solution was 
added to the wash water in the proportion of .005 
per cent of optical bleach per five grams of fabric 
treated. The final samples were washed 10 times 
in the wash-bleach water. 

Standard A.S.T.M. test methods were used. Dry 
weights, Hunter Reflectometer readings, and break- 
ing strengths were taken on all samples before and 
after treatments. The room temperature was 74F. 
and the relative humidity 32 per cent. 

Personal judgment enters into the evaluation of 
fabric whiteness since some individuals prefer a 
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bluish tint and others a pinkish tint. Therefore 
it was decided to use both the panel rating and the 
Hunter Reflectometer green filter ratings to evalu- 
ate the white fabrics used in the study. Fifty 
faculty members and students constituted the 
panel. 

The tensile strength of the original and treated 
samples were recorded on the Scott tester accord- 
ing to the Standard A.S.T.M. ravel strip method of 
procedure. 

Pin-holing was rated visibly on all fabrics. Pin- 
holing is defined as the concentration of bleach 
that tends to cause serious damage to the fabric— 
as when the bleach is placed directly on the goods. 

Build-up was rated by hand, appearance, and 
the dry-weight techniques. Build-up is the term 
used to describe the process of change of color and 
strength as the concentration of optical bleach 
is increased. 


FINAL RESULTS 


It was determined that the difference between 
the tensile strength of the washed and bleached 
fabrics was negligible. However all fabrics after 
the 10 washes and after 10 wash-bleaches showed 
a somewhat lower breaking strength than the 
original samples. No appreciable build-up was 
shown either by the dry weight or Reflectometer 
readings. The fabrics that were subjected to 10 
washes and bleaches felt only slightly stiffer than 
the original controls. None of the samples showed 
visible signs of pin-holing. 

Optical bleaches under these experimental meth- 
ods had an appreciable whitening effect on all 
fabrics tested when used in conjunction with 
standard wash procedures. In the case of cotton 
fabric, the 10 wash-bleach treatments produced 
a whiter fabric than any other method and the 
10 wash treatments produced the least whiteness. 
Silk fabrics showed about the same degree of 
whiteness after one wash-bleach treatment as 
after 10. 

The man-made fibers appeared whitest after one 
wash-bleach but one wash was almost as satisfac- 
tory. The 10 wash and the 10 wash-bleach treat- 
ments gave the least whiteness. 

Although all the fabrics appeared whiter after 
the optical bleach treatment, the man-made fibers 
seemed more difficult to bleach than either the 
cotton or silk. 

Thus it may be concluded that the use of an 
optical bleach as an additive to a syndet or soap 
tends to improve fabric whiteness to a recognized 
degree during the laundering process. However, it 
should be noted that the majority of these fluor- 
escent dyes now in general use tend to wash out 
of the fabric. After once using a washing powder 
with an optical bleach incorporated in it, one will 
have to continue using it to produce whiteness, 
or the fabric will revert to its normal color. 
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Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5552-11, Milltown, N. J. 

Please send me free your new 35mm., color film strip Confidence... 
Because You Understand Menstruation. 





With Sound .......... Without Sound ............ Date Wanted . 
Record: ............ 16”, ecceneeee D2”, cevvonee LJ niv. 12” Speed desired . 
bo IE EE MRR SOR So Dic RROD a ROE DPT TOO A WLI 

(please print) 
School Sein rts AN Se ER EM ET EE 
OR a cl ee ee eet 
City ssssssenn ONE State 


(Offer good only in U. S. A.) | 
13 Nov. 55 PHE | 


Putnam Fadeless Dyes 
302 Oak, Quincy, Mass. 
Please send: Cash emclosed $...cccc.c-snevsoececsseesen 
. a. Demonstration assortment of 12 pkgs. Putnam Fadeless Dyes, 
at $1.00. 
scsceions b. FREE Teaching Manual and leaflets. 
ete c. FREE Washing Machine Dyeing folder for students. 


(Quantity:.......... oe 
—_zr 
oo Eade te nee eda ns a MO 
NGAI seco coaeusnnasnenstiecans Zone SUlG cee 
160 Nov. 55 PHE 
Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Service 
Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Please send me: No. C4570, Home Economics Kit, containing sample 
copies of free teaching aids from which I may select the ones I can use and | 
order later in quantity. 


Name .. 





( please print) 





Title or Position 
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Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Educational Dept. 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Combination Sewing and Cutting Table 
Please send me free folder giving complete specifications of Singer 
Combination Sewing and Cutting Table and suggested classroom layouts. 


jee ae ee ; 
(please print) 
ee ee coun County 
SPUN sch cosscectersarcieeecaaaages scotia ehcp pau oiesaiieaoureis aaa 
a. eee ds Zone State. 
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Vacuum Can Company 

19 So. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 

Please send illustrated circular “Group A” showing how schools are 
using Aer-VoiD Vacuum Insulated Hot Food Carriers to expedite school 
lunch operations and save money. 

Name 

Title 

School 

Street Address 

City : Zone State 
120 Nov. 55 PHE 


(please print) 


Vernon Kilns 
2310 E. 52nd St., Los Angeles 58, California 


Please send copies of your attractive, colorful book, Entertaining 


Table Ideas @ 20c a copy. 


Cash or check enclosed $ VK-489 
Name 
(please print) 
School ; 
Address .......... ; 
NN Adi otnenietiieesselentes , eer Zone State 


73 Nov. 55 PHE 














|| Teaching aids 
|| are not 

| hard to find, 
and most of 
them are free. 





Just fill out 
coupons and 
mail them 
today to 


Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 
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LAUNDRY REFERENCES 


All About Laundering, Monsanto Chemical Company, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


All About Modern Home Laundering, Ruud Manufac- 
turing Co., Pittsburgh 1, Pennsylvania. 


Automatic Clothes Dryers, Vol. 37, No. 277, by Elaine 
Knowles Weaver and Margaret E. Thomas, Ohio 
Farm and Home Research, Wooster, Ohio. 


Easier Washing, Circular 438, Jan. 1953, by Margaret 
P. McCordiec and Louise A. Young, University of 
Wisconsin, Agricultural Extension Service, Madi- 
son Wisconsin. 

Facts About Detergents: Their Use and Cost, Elaine 
K. Weaver, 1951, Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Service, Wooster, Ohio. 

The Facts Yowve Wanted on Dyeing in the Washing 
Machine, Rit Products Corporation, 1487 West 
Morris Street, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Home Laundering, Reference Handbook, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Consumer Service Dept., 250 
E. Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Home Laundering Methods, Equipment, Supplies, and 
Costs, Lucille J. Williamson. Cornell Extension 
Bulletin 916, (1954). N.Y. State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Hot Water Magic, American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

How to Dye Bulky Articles with All-Fabric Tintex in 
the Modern Washing Machine, Tintex Home Eco- 
nomics Bureau, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Information File on Home Dyeing, Tintex Home Eco- 
nomics Bureau, 485 Fifth Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 


Ironing Book, Mary Proctor’s, Proctor Electric Com- 
pany, Information Center, 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Know Your Wool Facts, 1951-1952, Wool Bureau, Inc., 
12 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Laundering Blankets, Ohio State Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Let’s Get Acquainted with Your Hotpoint Automatic 
Washer and Dryer, Hotpoint Institute, 5600 West 
Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois. 

The Light Touch — A New Way to Easier Ironing, 
Celanese Corp. of America, New York, N. Y. 

Plan for All Three, American Home Laundry Manu- 
facturer’s Association, Suite 3410, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

Reach for the Bleach, Purex Corporation, Ltd., South 
Gate, California. 

Soaps and Syndets, Dorothy Darragh Alexandre, The 
Kitchen Reporter, (January 1954), Kelvinator In- 
stitute for Better Living, Detroit, Michigan. 

Soft Water in Modern Use, Water Conditioning Re- 
search Council, 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
2, Illinois. 

Spot and Stain Removal, Bulletin 356 (1936), Mildred 
Carney, Cornell University, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 

A Study of the Use of Three Types of Automatic 
Washers, Ohio Agriculture Experimental Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Washday Magic, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Washing Machines, Selection and Use, Home Garden 
Bulletin No. 32, U.S.D.A. Write Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 

When You Buy Your Power Ironer, Bulletin 179, Ruth 
Beard and Thelma Beall, Ohio State University, 
Agricultural Extension Service, Columbus, Ohio 

White Light, the Key to Better Bluing, General Foods 
Corporation, White Plains, N. Y. 

Your Woolens—Their Wear and Care, Botany Mi!Is, 

Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 
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By BERTHA JENNINGS 


OTHING gives a better picture of family life than 
the clothesline. Can’t you just tell who’s the star 
attraction at that house where tiny pajamas and pina- 
fores dance on the line! And next door, four pairs of 
blue jeans and three sets of bobby socks are unmistak- 
able symbols. At the end of the block, monogrammed 
sheets and towels wave like flags signifying their own- 
er’s prestige. 

And nothing gives a better picture of American life 
than the clothesline. I can remember poverty expressed 
as a few grayed rags of clothes hung on a rusty barbed 
wire fence. Today there are numerous articles of cloth- 
ing for each member of the family as compared with 
those days of low wages. The clothesline reflects science, 
too. The blues and greens are all bright—not a bit 
washed out-——and the whites are pure white, thanks to 
wonderful new soaps, bleaches, and laundry equipment. 

As I walk along I see the character of the homemaker 
in the way she hangs her wash. There are those who 
methodically classify the laundry as they hang it 
putting all sheets in unison, all pillow cases, all shirts, 
and so on to the end. Some go even further in using 
this system, graduating from large to small articles, 
and without error, too! One woman matches every pair 
of socks as she hangs them. She is the perfectionist, 
and you can be sure her dresser drawers are neat. 
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For these homemakers I have admiration and a sort 


of envy. At times I try to copy them and begin th 
slow, arduous, concentrating task of digging all towels 
of the same size out of the laundry basket. But then | 
go back to the old habit of reaching for the next one 
that comes along. I have forgotten the wash and have 
been gazing into the tall elms to watch a gay mocking 
bird sing the songs of all birds. Or maybe the clouds 
have never been so lovely in a blue, blue sky as they 
float above. I take time out to be thankful that we have 
sweet, unsmogged air; or to chat with neighbors who 
come to the iris boundary line to visit. When I get back 
to my heterogeneous laundry line, I realize it reflects 
my varied kind of life and interests. 

But soon the picture will change. It will be good-by 
to the clothesline as the automatic dryers take over 
Well, it will be another landmark gone—but it’s prog 
ress! I suppose when I walk along the street of the 
future, there’ll be greener and richer lawns, flower beds 
just bursting with color, and comfortable chaise-longues 

symbols of the leisure afforded by modern equipment. 
Perhaps then, everyone will have time to stand and hear 
a bird sing his heart out and chat over the iris border! 


Mrs. Bertha Jennings has recently returned to teach 


ing in the elementary school in Granby, Missour 
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Marion Cronan 


School luuch menus for December 


Director, School Lunch, Brookline, Massachusetts 


MONDAY 


Porcupine Meat 


TUESDAY 


New England Boiled 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


Veal Cutlet 
Spanish Rice 
Green Beans 


FRIDAY 


Cod Fish Cakes *& 
Scalloped Tomatoes 


= 


—. ne a H 
with Whipped Lemon Chiffon Pie tk 
Cream serve 

chick 
peopl 
casse 
page 


Baked Beans with 


r Shepherd’s Pie with Salmon Croquette 
Balls y& Dinner: Corned Potato Topping Frankfurters Creamed Pea Sauce 
Buttered Carrots Beef, Potato, Tomato and Lettuce Green Salad Mixed Vegetable 
Whole Wheat Bread Cabbage, Carrots Salad Hard Roll* Salad 
Fruit Cup Roll* Bread* Deep Dish Apple Muffin* 
Grapefruit Sections Peach Shortcake Pie, Cheese Wedge Honey Spice Cake 
A’ 
i 
> , nisi ; . ; y 8 mente 
Tomato Juice Yankee Pot Roast Fricassee of Chicken Scalloped Ham and Tuna Triumph »& 
Macaroni & Cheese Mashed Potato, and Vegetable on Potatoes Peas ; sumn 
Buttered Spinach Gravy Rice Broccoli Molded Mexican food 
Pumpernickel Buttered Carrots Tossed Green Salad Corn Bread* Slaw bli: 
Bread* Bread* . Poppy Seed Roll* Steamed Chocolate Bread* pudil: 
Apple Crisp Cherry Whip with 3-Fruit Cranberry Pudding, Foamy Fruit Gelatin, Park 
Whipped Cream Shortcake * Sauce Whipped Cream funds 
food 
one oO 
servic 
1, C 
: ; ey Hand 
Hamburg Patty Liver Loaf Baked Sausage Roast Turkey Fruit Juice ues 
Baked Potato Mashed Potato Sweet Potato Puff Mashed Potato, Grilled Cheese y wi 
Cauliflower Cabbage and Carrot Apple Sauce Gravy Sandwich toilet. 
Whole Wheat Salad Roll* Squash Tomato Wedges 
Bread* Baking Powder Chocolate Chip Cranberry Sauce Baked Apple, ye. © 
Orange Custard Biscuit* Pudding Fruit Cup Light Cream wav 1 
Sliced Peaches : 
and s 
tary. 
washe 
by th 
and h 
8 C 
sneez 
mals, 
CHRISTMAS AC storas 
4. R 
growl 
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pared 
tempe 


These menus meet requirements of the Type A school cream are not sold. In the high school 2 complete 5. Hi 
lunch pattern. Milk is served with all meals, and A lunches are offered each day. The A lunch with healt} 
butter or margarine (*) on all breads. A la carte milk is priced at 25c. These recipes have been to ot] 
items except for fruit, homemade brownies, and ice tested. Recipes for starred items are on next puge. boils 
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... from Marion Cronan’s 
notebook 


HE Christmas holiday season usually means 

that the lunchroom manager is called upon to 
serve at least one special party. I have used this 
chicken and broccoli recipe for a buffet for 100 
people. This dish may be served in individual 
casseroles or from large baking pans (see opposite 
page for recipe). The suggested menu is: 


Chicken and Broccoli Casserole 
Mixed Green Salad, Celery Seed Dressing 
Assorted Relishes Hot Muffins 
Cranberry Whip, Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


For Safe Food Service 


T ALL times of the year sanitation is a must 

in school lunchrooms. The following Funda- 
mental 5 of Sufe Food Service, is an excellent 
summary of the important aspects of sanitary 
food service. This material was developed and 
published by Health Officers, News Digest, 250 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Here are the five 
fundamentals for safe, sanitary food service. Good 
food sanitation includes other details, but if any 
one of these basic five points is missing, no food 
service operation can be entirely safe. 


1. Clean Hands—Dirty hands spread germs. 
Hands and fingernails should be washed thorough- 
ly with soap and water before work, after using 
toilet, and every time they are soiled. 

2. Clean Service—Handling utensils the wrong 
way may spread disease. Paper service is clean 
and should be handled carefully to keep it sani- 
tary. After use, other utensils should be scraped, 
washed clean in hot water, sanitized as required 
by the health department, then carefully stored 
and handled. 


3. Clean Food—Food may be infected by coughs, 
sneezes, handling, dirty equipment, vermin, ani- 
mals, and wastes. It should be protected during 
storage, preparation, display, and service. 

4. Right Temperature—Cold stops germs from 
growing; heat kills them. Cold foods should be 
kept chilled; hot foods should be kept hot. Pre- 
pared food should never be left standing at room 
temperature one unnecessary minute. 

5. Healthy Workers—Food workers must be 
healthy, for colds and other diseases may be passed 
to others. Germs from infected cuts, pimples, or 
boils may cause food poisoning. 
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50 servings 


%& CHICKEN and BROCCOLI 


1 pint flour 5 pounds chicken, 
1 pound butter sliced thick 

1% tablespoons dry mustard 5 pounds cooked, hot 
2 teaspoons salt broccoli 


3 cups fine bread 


1 tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 
crumbs, buttered 


1 galion milk 
1% pounds cheddar cheese 


Make a white sauce from flour, putter, seasoning, and milk. 
When smooth and thick, add the cheese and stir until 
melted. Arrange broccoli spears in bottom of large baking 
pan. Place chicken over broccoli. Cover with cheese sauce. 
Top with buttered crumbs and bake at 325° F. ten minutes. 
Serve at once. (May be served on toast triangles.) Note: 
1 cup of diced pimientos may be added if desired. 


50 servings 


%& CODFISH CAKES 


3 No. 2 cans salt codfish 11% cups shortening, melted 
12 pounds potatoes, peeled 2 teaspoons salt 


6 eggs 

Drain the fish. Boil or steam potatoes. Beat potatoes and 
fish in mixer until light and fluffy—about 10 minutes. Add 
unbeaten eggs, melted shortening, and salt as needed. Form 
into balls using #16 scoop. Fry in deep fat at 360° F. or 
bake in oven. 


*” PORCUPINE MEAT BALLS 50 servings 
21% pounds rice, uncooked 
10% pounds hamburg 

5 tablespoons salt 

1 tablespoon pepper 


Mix rice, hamburg, salt, and pepper with 3 cups of the 
tomato puree and 2-eups of water and the onions. Using a 
#10 scoop, form mixture into balls. Place in baking pans 
and cover with remainder of puree and water. Cover tightly 
and bake at 350° F. until rice is tender—about 1 hour. 
Remove grease from pan before serving. 


3 quarts tomato puree 
234 cups water 
1 cup dehydrated onion 


50 servings 


ye 3-FRUIT CRANBERRY SHORTCAKE 


2 quarts sugar 
50 shortcake biscuits 
1 quart+cream, whipped 


2 quarts cranberries, 
fresh or frozen 

8 apples, chopped 

8 bananas, diced 


Mix chopped cranberries and apples; add bananas and 
sugar. Place in refrigerator until flavors blend—2 to 3 
hours. Put between layers and on top of shortcake bis- 
cuits. Top with whipped cream. 


50 servings 


x TUNA TRIUMPH 


3 pounds spaghetti 1% cups chopped pimiento 

12 cans condensed cream of mush- 1 cup chopped green 
room soup (1014 ounce cans) pepper 

2 quarts milk quarts processed 

12 cans tuna (7 ounce cans) cheese, shredded 


_ 


Cook spaghetti in boiling, salted water until tender—6 to 8 
minutes. Drain. Blend soup and milk. Place spaghetti in 
greased baking pans. Add tuna, pimientos, and peppers. 
Pour soup mixture over spaghetti and mix. Sprinkle with 
cheese. Bake at 375° F. about 45 minutes. 








Career Series 
(Continued from page 13) 


includes bacon and eggs on the 
griddle. Sounds like a simple re- 
quest, doesn’t it? But with all food 
photography, there are tricks of the 
trade which make all the difference 
between a picture that really looks 
good enough to eat and one that has 
no appeal. I’ll explain. 

“When you’re taking this photo- 
graph, for instance, you don’t just 
pop an egg into a hot pan and hope 
for the best. Instead you place it in 
the pan inside of a ring, being sure 


that the yolk is centered. Then just 
as the egg begins to set, off comes 
the ring. You see, we don’t want the 
egg to have an absolutely symmet- 
rical look. When the egg has fin- 
ished cooking it is quickly whisked 
in front of the cameras. To make 
an effective picture that shows how 
food can be prepared on the Hot- 
point Range, not only do you pre- 
pare and cook the food, but you learn 
to arrange it attractively and sim- 
ply. Working on food photography 
at the studio is not only fun but an 
education all by itself.” 


Answering consumer _ inquiries, 
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the sparkling new magazine 


for home economics students 





Question of Make-up 
ly Parade 





Reserve copies of the first issue for your 
classes by mailing order coupon on page 33. 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 











Jean told us, helps her to learn ex- 
actly how the homemaker is using 
her appliance and what questions 
she might have. Perhaps a woman 
asks what she is doing in. freezing 
meats that makes them hard and dry 
on the outside. Or she may want to 
know what kind of packaging mate- 
rial to use. “Usually I can be the 
teacher and explain it to her,” Jean 
added. “But often I am the student 
and learn from the women some new 
and interesting fact about how an 
appliance is used. 

Just recently we learned that an 
ambitious homemaker had wrapped 
and carefully stored a whole hind 
quarter of beef in the frozen sec- 
tion of her refrigerator! That cer- 
tainly gave us a wonderful idea for 
telling a refrigerator-capacity story. 


“T think I can say that my job as 
an equipment home economist gives 
me the chance to keep abreast of all 
the fields of home economics. For 
in this job I am a part-time journal- 
ist, artist, teacher, kitchen planner, 
recipe tester, actress, and equipment 
specialist—all rolled into one. Hav- 
ing the opportunity to work with 
and to meet so many interesting peo- 
ple is always stimulating. Being a 
part of the newest ideas and plan- 
ning that go into the appliances 
which help make life easier for 
women makes the job of an equip- 
ment specialist both an interesting 
and rewarding one.” 


Square Dancing 
(Continued from page 24) 


4. Get the dancers on their feet. 
Line up the men on one side of the 
room, the women on the opposite 
side. Execute a grand march to the 
point where the dancers come down 
the center in lines of eight. This 
procedure automatically pairs off the 
groups and indicates the composi- 
tion of the squares. 


Point out that the ladies on the 
gentlemen’s right are their partners. 
Remind them of the position of the 
music (which will determine head 
couples), and ask each group of 
eight to form a square. 


Let each couple be identified as 
couple one, two, three, or four. Walk 
through the first part of the dance 
figure with Couple One active. Play 
the first part of the record to estab- 
lish tempo. 

5. Ask for questions. 

6. Put on the record, and let the 
group enjoy the dance. In using the 
second film, it might be well to re- 
view the steps of the first film that 
are incorporated in the second dance. 
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ith New color film strip—free from Modess —pro- 
e0- ducers of prize-winning movie, ‘Molly Grows Up.” 
: “Confidence . . . Becauce” is the first film strip 
in- . 
ia ever offered on menstrual hygiene. 
for An exceptionally versatile teaching aid, you can 
will run it with sound recording . . . or use it without 
n : : ; ae 
g sound, following your own teaching methods. The 
film strip includes many diagrams and medical draw- 
ings especially suitable for classroom study. May be 
stopped at any time for questions or discussion. (A 
teaching manual with complete script comes with 
et. film strip.) , 
he ee, : j : — 
se 35 mm.. full color. Available with or withour 
he sound on standard 12”, 16” and Universal 12” ree- 
n ords. Running time: 15 minutes. 
is A ee enn el Sen dh Ry ase a 
he | 
si- Miss Anne Shelby, Educational Director 
Products Corp., Box 5554-11, Milltown, N. J. 
COMPLETE TEACHING PROGRAM | a ae 
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C ’ “Grou ing Up and Liking It!’ .. a booklet for virls 12 | Record Speed desired: Date wanted - 
f | to 18. Fully explains menstruation. | __New 16 mm. movie, “Molly Grows Up” (on free loan) 
‘ ‘ 9 . Date wanted 
“Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”. . . booklet for The fll - book! 
iS me ear > @: e ; or) pnineerais ne following booklets: 
k girls 9 to 12, Simple introduction to menstruation. | ___“Growing Up and Liking It!’__*Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
e “It's So Much Easier When You Know™. . . booklet on | dered”__“It’s So Much Easier When You Know “How Shall I Tell 
Vy q menstrual physiology and tampon usage. My Daughter?” OOne “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene.” 
- How Shall 1 Tell My Daughter?”. .. booklet for mothers, | 
9 suggests how to explain menstruation to pre-teen girls, | saaaataln : 
‘Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene’. . . Com- | School 
e #3 ° er . | | 
plete teaching kit, including above booklets. | 
e Street 
| 
t 2 | ee _ =— State 
Mail coupon for your copies .. . free from the makers | Free ILY INU. 8. A 


of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts and Meds Tampons. 
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Dessert and Party Foods 
(Continued from page 23) 
Eating is a social custom. Eating 
is fun. Eating is a part of family 
living. We don’t want to discourage 
the social aspects connected with 
food. Since the social life of teen- 
agers is so vital, their thinking re- 
garding social eating is important. 
Isn’t it about time that we modi- 
fied at least one of the attitudes 
many people have? They think that 
for food to be worthy of celebration 
it has to be high in calories. This 


is far from true. Again, it’s a mat- 
ter of attitude and training. 

Too often teen-agers believe that 
only foods that are pretty are those 
that have peaks of whipped cream on 
them or are all slathered up with 
chocolate. Too often, too, they think 
that a dessert that takes hours to 
bake or to freeze spells that extra 
effort which will bring additional 
approval. A young hostess looks for- 
ward to such praise from her friends 
or parents as, “My goodness, just 
look at what Ann has done!” 

Actually, there is a lot that Ann 


FREE! STREAMLINED, 
UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TEACHING AID ON 
LOW-TEMPERATURE MEAT COOKERY 


—something every teacher should have! 


It's yours—absolutely free—a six-page 
tested teacher lesson plan on low-tem- 
perature meat cookery! It's packed with 
“know how" on cooking meats that are 
nutritious . . . flavorful . . . with crisp, rich 
brown surface everybody likes! 


Kitchen Bouquet offers you this plan, 
complete with mouth-watering recipes. 
You'll find it answers many questions 
students always ask. For example — 
“How is it possible to secure a crisp, 
rich brown surface for meat cooked at 
low temperature?” . . . “Does the tem- 
perature of raw meat affect the cooking 
time?” .. . “Why should pork and veal 
never be broiled ?” 

Yes, this teaching material is so thor- 
ough, so useful—you'll find it a real aid! 
Remember, too, this leaflet is 84%" by 11" 
—just right for your loose-leaf notebook. 







SECTION TODAY! 


Plan described 


Bouquet. 


GET THESE 3 TIME-SAVERS FREE! 
JUST MAIL COUPON IN SERVICE 


1, Helpful Teacher Lesson 
above. 


2, 2-02. bottle of Kitchen 
3, Kitchen Bouquet Recipe 


Leaflets to give students. 


USED BY GOOD COOKS AND CHEFS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 
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can do differently. And there is a 
lot we can do to help put her on the 
right track. The desserts pictured on 
page 23 offer some ideas. 

To be appealing and nutritious, 
desserts don’t have to be rich. And 
they don’t have to be time-consum- 
ing to prepare. Instead of always 
decorating a cake with whipped 
cream or sugary confections, she 
can decorate a sherbet with melon 
balls. She can arrange a colorful 
fruit plate. She can make jellied 
peach dessert. 

If people will make the right 
choices, they’ll not only eat what 
they like, but they’ll like what they 
eat. 





Here are the recipes for the des- 
serts and party foods illustrated: 


Molded Melon Cooler 
1] package lemon- or 
lime-flavored gelatin 
cup hot water 
cup cold water 


tablespoon lemon juice 
cups melon balls or cubes (canta- 
loupe, honeydew or watermelon) 


1% 


Dissolve gelatin in hot water. Add cold 
water and lemon juice. Chill until 
slightly thickened. Then fold in melon 
balls. Pour into 1-quart mold or in- 
dividual molds. Chill until firm. Unmold. 
Garnish with additional melon balls and 
mint leaves, if desired. For salad, serve 
with mayonnaise on crisp lettuce. Makes 
6 servings. 


Jellied Peach Dessert 
4-5 canned cling peach halves 
1 package raspberry-flavored gelatin 
| cup hot water 
19 cup syrup from peaches 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Table cream, soft custard, or whipped 
cream for topping 


Arrange peach halves cup side up in 
bottom of large mold. Dissolve gelatin 
in hot water and blend in peach syrup 
and lemon juice. Pour sufficient gelatin 
over peaches to cover. Chill. Chill re- 
maining gelatin until congealed but not 
firm. Whip until very light and thick. 
Pour over plain gelatin layer. Chill until 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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OR 60 GAUGE POWERS MODEL 
REGULAR MVLONS IF YOU PREFER [ Sie 


» $1.95) 





Plus yellow end flap 
from a package ~ 


POWERS MODEL STRETCH NYLONS 
of Parkay 


@ Won’t wrinkle or sag—fit smooth as your own skin 

© Two beautiful shades: Riviera, a sunny beige; Monte Carlo, a go-with- 
everything taupe. a ——— 

® Choice of dark or self-color seam 


Just imagine nylons that always fit perfectly And remember—you have a choice of either 
—won’t sag or stretch—but always shape them- the new stretch nylons or sheer, lovely 60- 
selves to fit you. New Powers Model Stretch gauge Powers Model regular nylons. Both 
Nylons are the latest in fashion discoveries— types are guaranteed first-quality and bear 
and a real value at only 75¢ a pair! the seal of the United States Testing Laboratory. 


Parkay spreads smoothly 
even when ice cold! 
You'll find that Parkay Margarine is perfect for all your 
classroom cooking and baking demonstrations—never 
needs a room-temperature warm-up. 

















MARGARINE 


4 YELLOW QUARTERS 
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Sewing pointers on a dial . 


about water spots 


Well-Shaped Shoulders 


The days of building up the shoul- 
der line by means of pads are gone. 
Today the idea is to mould and flat- 
ter by following the natural shoul- 
der shape. Seely Shoulder Shapes are 
made in new nylon materials and 
constructed on the principles of a 
bridge. The sides feather-taper to 
smooth edges and support a_ thin 
center span. The pads can be washed, 
dry cleaned. 


Long Look 


Misses’ and junior suit with a 
slim skirt, long line, boxy jacket can 
be made in any of the wonderful new 





Shown at preview for clothing teachers in 
New York. From McCall pattern 3331. 


50 
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| Fashions & Textiles | 
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. . new pattern styles .. . 


 & EE ass 


tweeds. Low-placed, side-buttoned 
tabs add smartness. The suit and 
blouse, McCall pattern #3331, comes 
in sizes 12-18 and 11-15. 


Fashion Right 


The long waistline is the fashion 
note in the young style (pattern 
+7745) from Advance Pattern Com- 
pany. (Shown at right.) It is avail- 
able in Teen Age Sizes 10, 12, 14, 
and 16. This appears in the new 
printed pattern line introduced this 
fall. Among the features claimed for 
these new patterns are: the broken 
printed line which indicates clearly 
the double-fold line, and the direc- 
tional stitching arrows. 


Dial for Sewing Tips 


An easy-to-use sewing guide, Home 
Sewing at Your Fingertips, edited 
by Mary Brooks Picken and intro- 
duced by Belding Corticelli, sells for 
69c. A dial helps you to find the 
right thread, and = needles’ and 
stitches to use on over 60 fabrics. 
Directions on how to buy and ad- 
just patterns, and fitting problems 
are listed with instructions on how 
to correct them. 


Colorfast Denims 


Fading of blue denims has always 
been a problem. Now Southern Dye 
Stuff offers a blue vat dye called 
Denivat. It is said to make denim 
garments resistant to fading from 
wearing or washing. Seats, edges, 
seams, knees, and other parts of the 
garments that are exposed to severe 
wearing and washing retain a deep, 
rich blue throughout. 


Little Spots of Water 


When you spend good money for a 
dress, or material to make a dress, 
it’s irritating to find that water can 
spot it. The National Institute of 
Drycleaning suggests ways to iden- 
tify such materials. Many crepe fab- 
brics are treated or sized with a 
water-soluble gum. When a drop of 
water gets on the material, the siz- 














. 


Dress (pattern 7745) featured in Advance 
Pattern Company's school fashion show. 


ing piles up around the outer edge 
of the wet area and leaves a ring. 
To recognize this type of fabric, put 
several drops of water on an inside 
seam and allow it to dry. Scratch the 
stained area with your fingernail. 
The ring will soon disappear, but 
when the fabric absorbs moisture 
from the air, the ring will again be 
visible. Some of the rayon and ace- 
tate crepe fabrics that contain little 
or no sizing, but do contain finishing 
oils, will also water spot. The moral 
of this little tale is: don’t spill water 
or a beverage on these fabrics. 




















Handy sewing tips on this four-page al- 
bum with dial—from Belding Corticelli. 
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| i ~\ ... because TINTEX pioneered Home dyeing 
| \) the “WASHING MACHINE” WAY! 
a ¢ y No boiling necessary! That’s why Tintex is so efficient in washing machines. 
" : High-Concentrate Dye! Tintex goes further, gives richer colors. 
w. Wider color choice! Every color fashion-approved by experts. 
re 
. ...- because TINTEX otiers 
; best value! COMPARE and NAVE! 
‘ lounce...15¢ © IYounces...20¢ © 2% ounces... 25¢ 
e Bulky articles, naturally require more dye. That is why for economy as well 
e as best results, millions use Tintex. It gives a lot more for the money, 
as well as highest quality. And it’s simple, easy, quick. Beautiful results! 
y 
: -.. because TINTEX dyes every fabric! 
“Lo You can trust Tintex! It is guaranteed to dye “Celanese”, 
. rayon, nylon, cotton, silk, aralac, wool, linen, and all 
; : : mixtures. (Not for glass or metal fibres). 
' Ti 


Send today for your Free Supply of these interesting 
INSTRUCTION LEAFLETS! Teach your classes the 
best and most economical Home Dyeing Methods! 


(MAIL COUPON IN COUPON SECTION) 
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| \ TINTEX is a quality product of Park & Tilford! f 
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Colorful, 


Interesting 


Teaching 






Ideal for your 
homemaking classes! 













An interesting book featuring 
table settings of all types with 
decorative accessories. Also eight 
photographs showing steps in the 
production of fine earthenware. 


Published by VERNON KILNS, manu- 
facturers of world-renowned Vernon- 
ware. Available at cost (20c a copy) to 
teachers, students and school libraries. 








Mail Coupon in 
Coupon Section 
TODAY! 


CL7tO7? KILNS 


2310 E. 52nd Street 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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News 


(Continued from page 10) 


Deborah A. Hale 


The United Fruit 
Company an- 
nounces the ap- 
pointment of Deborah A. Hale as 
their director of home economics. 
Mrs. Hale has taken over the posi- 
tion formerly held by Ina Lindman. 
Miss Lindman is now serving as 
consultant and adviser on_ special 
projects of the United Fruit Com- 
pany. Mrs. Hale received her home 
economics degree from the Univers- 
ity of Delaware. She held the posi- 
tion of director of home economics 
for the C. F. Mueller Company be- 
fore joining United Fruit. 


Julia Kiene 


The retirement 
of Julia Kiene 
as director of the 
Westinghouse Home Economics In- 
stitute in order to form her own con- 
sultant service, Julia Kiene Asso- 
ciates, has been announced. Asso- 
ciated with Westinghouse for over 
17 years, Mrs. Kiene has been the 
recipient of many awards for out- 
standing work in her field. Most re- 
cently she was awarded an honorary 
life membership in the Electrical 
Women’s Round Table which also 
established a $1,000 fellowship in 
her name. This fellowship will be 
awarded to the applicant who has 
completed undergraduate work in 
home economics with a high scholas- 
tic standing and who has demon- 
strated her talents for a career in 
the household equipment field. 





Personal Notes 

Mrs. Virginia Trotter has as- 
sumed the duties of the chairman of 
the home economics department of 
the University of Vermont. She suc- 
ceeds Dr. Florence B. King who re- 
tired after serving for 15 years as 
chairman of the department. 

Mary Upton Andrews has received 
an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition in the 
College of Home Economics at the 
University of Cincinnati. 








WHY NOT “GLAMOUR” 
IN THE LABORATORY? 


The Pinafore Apron 
$1.75 


ONE THOUSAND DOZEN ALL 
READY FOR SHIPPING! 


Your order will be sent within 


TWENTY FOUR HOURS! 





PINAFORE—back 


PINAFORE—front 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


PASTEL PINK .. $! 
PASTEL BLUE ..... $! 
PASTEL YELLOW $1.85 
PASTEL GREEN . $l 
PASTEL LAVENDER . $l 
WHITE: RED CHECK TRIM .... $1.75 
WHITE: BLUE CHECK TRIM ... $1.75 
WHITE: GREEN CHECK TRIM $1.75 
PUL WVIMISS acre scses cn $1.75 


And NOW we bring "SWING" into 
the kitchen! See the graceful flare over 
the shoulders? How neatly the snug 
belt fits! How attractive the long full 
protective skirt! and a touch of color 
accent in the trim, too. Just what a gay 
kitchen needs—to go modern, 


The PINAFORE is made of firm, 
white muslin, thread count 80-80. It has 
an attractive color accent on the bias 
flares. The trim comes in a variety of 
colors listed above. The color trim is 
guaranteed fast and permanent. All 
raw edges are finished. 


The PINAFORE is open under the 
arm. This makes it easier to get on and 
off, easier on that hair-do, and easier 
on that laundering job because it irons 
flat. 

It has no hooks, eyes, snaps, or but- 
tonholes. You see the back ties in 
front, then the front ties in the back, 
and that's all there is to it! No sag- 
ging or pinning. You will enjoy its 
comfort, fit, and protection. 

The PINAFORE has one large pocket, 
and a new longer skirt. 

Send for Our Order Blank, 
or Order Direct 


GILLUM BOOK 


COMPANY 


400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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their present and future financial problems successfully ? 


Here Is the 

| Money Management 
material to help you 
do an effective 
teaching job 


The importance of teaching wise handling of 
: Y g 9, 





money in today’s classrooms cannot be over- 
emphasized. Much time and thought is given yore s Money Management Program 


lo preparing students for earning money, but 





little emphasis is placed on teaching them been developed to meet this need. Send 


how to use it effectively.. Yet almost every MANAGEMENT 
subject: matter area offers opportunity for materials which are available to vou 


positive Money Management instruction. little or no cost. 





“Integrating money man age) ent 













Practical Guides for Better Living students mee he 
S ‘ d Mi 


Consumer Education Department 


ee 


, , 
nancial D oblems today 
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and in the frtu e. ; 


a) ~ 
CNaewr GG. Se. 
Director of Consumer Education 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE Household Finance Corporation 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


read while pictures are shown, and program pointers on 
filmstrip presentation. Titles are listed in our free pamphlet. 





I 
Up-to-the-Minute Money Management | Please send me_____free copies of HFC's MONEY = 
; : |! MANAGEMENT PROGRAM. folder whieh li 
Material Now Available to You | and describes the program and materials which an 
12 Comprehensive Booklets. Some of these booklets are com ; oe a ‘LD FINANCE CORPORATION - 
pletely new, others have been revised to include up-to date | CONSUMER EDI ATION DI p 1 P MENT p 
buymanship information. These booklets give basic unbiased | ; ; ; " PHILS 
facts on how to plan spending, recognize values, and buy O10 N. MICHIGAN AVENU! 
hig tinea. pe, aed onapscDce 1 CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
for specilie purposes All have been approved by outstanding | . 
authorities in education, government, and industry. Avail | 
able at 10¢ per copy. | Nar 
5 Informative Filmstrip Lectures. I{I°C filmstrip lectures now — | 
present both money management and buymanship infor | Addre 
mation. They are available on free loan. Filmstrip lectures — | 
include a silent filmstrip (for a 385mm projector), a seript to 1 ¢, 
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Are you giving your students the training they need to meet 


authoritative booklets and filmstrips h 





FREE ’vervone wants to know how 


to handle money successfully. 
or 
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MONEY | the MONEY MANAGEMENT PRO- 
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VALUABLE 
RESOURCES 
Booklets You Will Want for Your Files 

On Food 


Choice Recipes with Margarin 

A 48-page booklet, 43 tested recipes. 
Free. National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers, Munsey 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
Favorite Apple Desserts Served 

In Famous Eating Places 
Specialties of the house from 24 
well-known establishments. Free. 
Processed Apples Institute, Inc., 30 
West 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


Nutrition and Healthy Growth 
Tells what foods—including menus 
children need from infancy 
through adolescence. 20c. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Nutrition Practices: A Guide for 
Public Health Administrators 
Nutrition’s place in public health 
practice. $1.00. American Public 
Health Assn., 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 
Quantity Recipes for 
Institutional Food Service 
Tested recipes for all types ef food 
services for every occasion. Free. 
National Canners Assn., 1133 20th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Quicker Ways to Better Eating 
The Wesson Oil Cook Book 

Three hundred recipes, with how-to- 
do helps, colorfully illustrated. Free 
with one Wesson Oil label, personal 
address. Wesson Oil People, Box 
6595, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


Two Leaves and a Bud 

The story of tea. Free. Tea Council 
of the U.S.A., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


On Health and Child Care 

Discipline for Today's 

Children and Youth 

Respect for the individual and value 
of daily tasks are stressed. 50c. Na- 
tional Education Association, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C, 


Manual for Training the 

Disabled Homemaker 

A look into problems of housewives 
with orthopedic or other disabling 
conditions. $2.00. Institute of Physi- 
cal Medicine and _ Rehabilitation, 
New York University-Bellevue Medi- 
cal Center, 400 East 34th Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. 


Polio and the Salk Vaccine 
All about the newest way to control 
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polio. 25c. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 22 East 38th Street, N.Y.C. 
The School Administrator Looks 
At Health Goals for Youth 

Covers questions: What is a healthy 
person? What makes a good school 
health program? Free. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Understanding Your Young Child 
A Revision of Your Child. Some as- 
pects of the day-to-day behavior of 
2- 3- and 4-year-olds. Free. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


On the Home 

Better Housing Is Your Business 
Sources of housing information— 
everything from program sugges- 
tions to informational materials. 
Free. National Assn. of Home Build- 
ers of the U.S., Suite 116, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue, N.Y., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Improving Your Home 

Wiring System 

Tells how the electrical system 
works, with illustrations. Free. Na- 
tional Adequate Wiring Bureau, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


The Whys and Ways 
of Starching 
(Continued from page 30) 
with starch. Mrs. Trostle demon- 
strated how easily nylons could be 
made papery crisp again. 

First, the girls were shown two 
nylon petticoats—one very limp, the 
other papery crisp. Mrs. Trostle 
explained that both were old but still 
good petticoats, and that they had 
been equally limp until she had 
starched one of them with an in- 
stant starch. 

Demonstrating how starching had 
been just one easy extra step in the 
usual laundry procedure, Mrs. Tros- 
tle quickly made a starch solution 
by adding 144 cups of instant, cold- 
water starch to 2 quarts of cold 
water, swishing it until the starch 
was dissolved. She dipped the droopy 
petticoat (which had been pre-damp- 
ened) up and down several times in 
the starch solution without wringing 
it. The dripping skirt was then fas- 
tened at the waistband to a dress 
hanger and hung up to drip dry 
(with a basin underneath to catch 
the dripping starch). Starched ny- 
lon petticoats should be completely 
dried on the line and occasionally, 
during drying, folds should be lifted 
and separated so net won’t stick to- 
gether in drying. 

Mrs. Trostle used the other al- 
ready starched, dried, petticoat to 


illustrate her pointers on ironing. 
She stressed the importance of the 
proper iron temperature for nylons. 
She also pointed out that the petti- 
coat had a slightly softer finish after 
ironing, and that, with some petti- 
coats, ironing might be omitted to 
assure extra stiffness. 

She added two more pointers. Ex- 
cessive stiffness around the waist- 
line can be avoided by not starching 
the upper few inches of the petti- 
coat. Can-can petticoats are easier 
to iron if you iron the body of the 
petticoat first on the right side, then 
iron ruffles on the wrong side. 


Starching Dark Cottons 

The fact that dark cottons, even 
black ones, can be starched with 
complete success was of particular 
interest to these homemaking pupils. 
Almost every one of them had a 
dark cotton dress, blouse, or skirt at 
home that would look better with a 
smooth, crisp, starch finish. 

Mrs. Trostle showed the girls that 
success in starching dark cottons de- 
pends upon: the right kind of starch; 
the right technique in laundering, 
starching, sprinkling, and ironing. 

They learned that both these 
points were necessary for a success- 
ful starching job. It was pointed out 
to them that with modern, thin- 
solution, penetrating starches the 
addition of coloring agents such as 
tea, bluing, or commercial tints was 
no longer necessary. 

Mrs. Trostle suggested the follow- 
ing techniques for successfully 
starching dark cottons: 

1. Separation of dark cottons 
from linty articles before laundering. 

2. Proper preparation of starch. 
Hot-water type of starch should be 
made with boiling water and then 
strained after cooling to remove any 
starch skin that may form on top of 
the solution. Instant, cold-water 
starch should be added gradually to 
cold water, and swished with hand 
until completely dissolved. 

3. Use of good starching tech 
niques—dipping and squeezing gar 
ment in starch solution several times, 
then wringing firmly. 

1. Use of proper ironing tech 
niques. Troning all dark fabrics (as 
well as linens, silks, rayons, and 
acetates) on wrong side to avoid 
a high shine. (For small areas that 
can only be ironed on the right side, 
cover area with a soft cloth and 
press, but do not move iron ove! 
fabric.) Mrs. Trostle showed two 
black broadcloth dresses—one with 
ugly, shiny spots, that had been 
ironed on the right side, the other 
ironed on the wrong side and free 
from shininess on the right side. 
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The washing method created 
for automatic washing 


























ONVINCED that older conventional 
C methods of washing were not best 
suited for Automatic Washers, Frigid- 
aire designed their exclusive Pulsator 
Agitator, The throbbing up-and-down 
agitation creates the live, surging cur- 
rents that make Frigidaire’s famous 
“Live-Water” Action. With this wash- 
ing action all the clothes are kept 
moving in the water, in strong cur- 
rents, all the time. This saves soap and 
syndets. The Imperial Washer saves 
up to 8 gallons of hot water per load, 
lets you re-use suds water if desired. 








Automatically cleans constantly in 
deep, surging currents, Clothes are never 


tossed out of the water. Never move slug 
gishly in near-still waters. Lively, flush- 
ing action drives out dirt and grime — yet 
gently, without blades or paddles 


Automatically cleans water with a Spins clothes dryer. | 














skimming action during both washing clusive Rapidry Spine ve 
and rinsing. Float-over Rinse floats off water than any mak 
lint and curds, never letting them wash some. Clotl 
back into clothes, Up and over draining handle, Some dry 
never lets soil filter back into clothes. ina Frigidaire a 
Frigidaire’s Famous Porcelain Pair is made » | 
nside and out. This means the finest | 
stains. The exclusive Filtrator in the Fil | 
matically traps moisture and lint wit 
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Special School Purchase Plan 
Accredited schools may purchas for H | ) 











Frigidaire Refrigerator Electric Rang \W id) I b 
units, Electric Water Heaters, Food Free \ \ 

tric Dryers, Dishwashers, D pose Electric | | 

than regular retail pri e, and with the excepti \\ tl | 
washers, Disposers, Wall Ovens, and Fold-Back > { 

replaced periodically tree of charge. W I L) 0 
details of Frigidaire Sct 1 Plan 
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QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 


tor October 1, 1 


State of New York 
County of New York 4 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for’ the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Jack K. Lippert, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Publisher of Practical Home Economics and that the following is, to the best of his knowl 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 

the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 

by the Act of Mar , 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor and managing editor are: 

Publisher, Jack K. Lippert, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.; Editor, Irene Parvott, 

} W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Irene Parrott, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 5 aus Me tusiness Manager: None. 


Phat the owner is: Scholastic Corporation, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Phat the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 pet 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: Jo T. Emery, Margaret 
Hauser, Don Layman, Jack Lippert, G. H. MeCracken, Estate of Augustus K. Oliver, M. R. 


Robinson, 


1.That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
ecurity holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
ippear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the bocks of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
t bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 

corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him, 


JACK kK. LEIPPERT, Publisher. 


Sworn to and subseribed before me this 16th day of September, 1955 


(Seal.) ELIZABETH RETTA, Notary Public. 
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institutions, Industrial Plants, Schools, 
Camps, Mills, Hotels, Hospitals, Commissaries, 

Caterers, Steamships, Large Government and 
Commercial Feeding Operations 


THEY ALL DEPEND 
ON AERVOIDS TO 
MOVE HOT FOODS 


Only AerVoiDs Have 
Health Approved 
Vacuum Insulation 


The trend toward more and more central- 
ization of food production on large feed- 
ing operations calls every day for more 
and more portable AerVoiD Carriers to 
move hot foods and liquids. 

AerVoiDs alone are all-stainless steel 
combined with health-approved vacuum 
insulation. AerVoiDs alone provide the 
highest SANITARY standards. AerVoiDs 
alone provide the durability to stand up 
under rough usage and spread their cost 
over a long period of service. AerVoiDs 
liquid carriers alone when used with new 
AerVoiD faucet **NC’’ or ‘*NS‘’ are ‘‘in 
compliance’’ with the sanitary construc- 
tion requirements (Item 9, Bul. 280) of 
COFFEE U. S. Public Health Service. 


HOT Write for illustrated 
SOUPS Catalog Circular GA3 
VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
19 South Hoyne Avenue Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Hot Food, Soup and Coffee Carriers 





Your Bulletin Board 
(Continued from page 25) 


active part in the planning and con- 
struction of the boards. To prepare 
them for this responsibility they 
first experience the use of well de- 
signed and planned boards. They 
discuss the value to be gained from 
the use of the tool. They set up 
standards to guide the construction 
process, and they become acquainted 
with the different materials that are 
available. Ideas are given them for 
topics, and information on sources 
of material. Conferences are sched- 
uled to discuss plans and arrange 
boards. As the pupils grow in ex- 
perience the teacher serves only as 
a resource person. 

The participation in this type of 
experience develops a feeling of “‘we- 
ness” between teacher and pupils. 


Titles and Purposes of Boards 

“Let’s Make Pies” 
Present information 

“Tt’s Later Than You Think” 
Checking personal progress 

“Which One for Me?” 
Review of material 

“Guide for Successful Cook” 
Present information 

“Lines—What Can They Do?” 
Review of material 

“Ready for the First Fitting” 
Checking progress 

“Stop, Look, Check, Then Go” 
Checking progress 

“Which One Are You?” 
Arouse interest 

“Tips on Gift Wrapping” 
Arouse interest 

“Proper Way to Prepare a Tray” 
Evaluation 

“Balanced Meals Take Planning” 
Arouse interest 

“Watch Your Step!” 
Present information 

“A Formula for Good Homemaking” 
Review of material 

“Serve an Attractive Tray” 
Arouse interest 





Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


if so, send for our free illustrated booklet which tells 
how we can publish, promote and distribute your wk 
All subjects considered. New authors welcome Vrite 
today for booklet Pt. It's tree 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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Correct Face Washing 
(Continued from page 26) 
natural moisture, acts as a mild 
stimulant, and protects against win- 
try blasts and irritants flying about 

in the air. 

But using the right soap is only 
part of proper soap-and-water cleans- 
ing. To get the face so clean that 
the skin looks translucent—which is 
the ideal everyone should strive for 
—one should lather-massage the face 
and throat at least twice a day, 
using warm water. Then rinse and 
rinse with cool water. To obtain the 
full benefit from a superfatted soap, 
it is important to let the rich creamy 
abundant lather remain a full min- 
ute in contact with the skin. This 
is the routine for both normal and 
dry skin. 

If the skin is irritated, blemished 
or excessively oily, it should be 
cleansed gently, but thoroughly, us- 
ing hot water. Then rinsed and 
rinsed with cool water. Some derma- 
tologists even recommend a_ brief 
steaming before the cool rinse. 

In treating simple pimples and 
blackheads, skin specialists often 
suggest the use of a good disguising 
medication during the day and an 
emollient mildly-medicated ointment 
at nighttime. A doctor’s advice is 
needed, of course, for stubborn cases 
of acne. 

For a more fully developed article 
on this subject (checked by a well- 
known dermatologist) see Practical 
for September, 1954. 


A Clean Sealp 
(Continued from page 27) 


two brushes at once, in a rotating 
motion while leaning forward from 
the waist. One brush will just leave 
the ends of the hair while the one 
in the other hand starts a second 
stroke across the scalp. It’s a won- 
derful hair treatment. However, one 
can get as good results and almost 
as good an effect with one brush. 
Make sure each stroke starts at the 
scalp and pulls through the length 
of the hair. Then turn the brush a 
little as you come to the end of your 
hair to preserve the curl. Leaning 
forward makes the brushing easier, 
makes the scalp tingle. 

Hair specialists tell us to massage 
and brush the hair before a sham- 
poo to loosen any dirt and _ scales 
that may be on the scalp. Wash 
comb and brush first. Then, follow 
the directions on the shampoo bottle 
for the most effective use of the 
product. Some people boast of using 
anything that’s handy for a sham- 
poo. But that’s not smart. The girl 





who prides herself on the appear- 
ance of her hair will use a shampoo 
that will give her the most high- 
lights and sheen. 

Some of these detergents recom- 
mend that the hair be wet before 
adding the shampoo. This makes 
shampooing easier and more eco- 
nomical, because less of the sham- 
poo is used this way. Also, some 
shampoos are more concentrated 
than others. So very little is needed 
to get the hair radiantly clean. 
Check the label to get best results 
and most “mileage.” If the hair is 
washed at night, get it as dry as 


possible with a towel before setting 
it. It will have an even prettier cur] 
this way than if it were set wet 
and there’s less risk of taking cold. 

Hair-styling is a matter of per- 
sonal preference, but high fashion 
styles for teen-agers show hair al- 
most touching the shoulders with a 
sleek, close to the head look on top, 
and soft, turned-under curls at the 
neck. Front hair is always shorter 
than that at the nape, and bangs are 
a matter of individuality. Any style 
that is flattering and pretty is fash- 
ionable—but only if the hair is 
pretty, clean, and radiant. 


EXTENSIVE CLINICAL TESTS BY DOCTORS PROVE 


Clearasil Medication 


EFFECTIVE FOR PIMPLES 


(9 out of 10 cases cleared up or definitely improved) 


SKIN-COLORED .. . hides pimples 


while it works 


CLEARASIL is the new-type scientific medi- 
cation developed especially for the 
treatment of pimples. Doctors and skin 
specialists have proved its effectiveness 
in controlled clinical tests. In these tests 
on 202 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases 
were cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL.* 

And in day-by-day use thousands of 
nurses, too, have experienced and ob- 
served the amazing effectiveness of this 
new medication. 

CLEARASIL combines sulphur and resor- 
cinol in a revolutionary greaseless and 


quick-drying base that works to dry up 


pimples. Antiseptic, stops growth of bac- 
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teria that can cause and spread pimples 
Skin-colored...hides pimples while it 
works...ends embarrassment. Pleasant to 
use. Won't stain clothing or other fabrics 

Each package contains an authorita- 
tive, helpful leaflet on general skin hy- 
giene and living habits. You can recom- 
mend CLEARASIL with confidence. 59¢ and 
98¢ at all druggists, with money-back 
guarantee of satisfaction. 

For FREE PROFESSIONAL SAMPLE and 
copy of clinical report, write Eastco, 
Inc., Box 12GF, White Plains, N. Y. 
Or mail coupon in service section. 

* Original clinical reports in our files 
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Dessert and Party Foods % cup icy cold evaporated milk, cookies. Repeat, ending with gelatin 
; whipped mixture. Chill until firm. Unmold; if 
6 chocolate cookies, finely rolled desired, garnish with additional cookie 
i crumbs. Makes 10 servings. 86 calories 
Line an 8-cup loaf pan with waxed _ per serving. 
paper which has been cut to fit. Com- : . 
Low Calorie bine in top of double boiler, water, non- Fresh Lime Sherbet 
Refrigerator Chiffon Cake caloric sweetening tablets, salt, lemon '4 cup hot water 
rind, and lemon juice. Sprinkle gelatin tsp. finely grated lime rind 
on liquid to soften. Stir in slightly teaspoons Sucary! solution 
beaten egg yolks. Cook over hot, not 4 cup lime juice 
boiling, water until mixture thickens. 
; Remove from heat; cool. Beat egg , 
isp. grated lemon rind whites until stiff; fold in gelatin mix- 
cup lemon juice ture. Fold in whipped evaporated milk. 
envelope unflavored gelatin Spoon % of mixture into prepared loaf To hot water in saucepan, add lime 
eggs, separated pan; sprinkle with % of the crushed rind and Sucaryl. Cover and simmer 
over low heat 3 minutes. Remove from 
heat and add lime juice, cold water, and 
coloring. Blend in milk, stirring gently. 


A NATURAL (Mixture will curdle slightly.) Strain 


into freezing tray to remove rind, and 
: freeze until almost firm. Loosen from 
FOR CLASS ROOM DEMONSTRATIONS! tray and put into a large chilled mixer 
bowl. Break into small pieces with a 
fork. Then beat on low speed until 
Never sours or “turns”! creamy. Return to tray or freezer 
: aaa , carton at once. Freeze until firm. Makes 
Blends instantly with hot liquids! 8 servings. 45 calories per serving. 
Makes smoother sauces and : 
gravies, faster! 
Economical, yet adds extra 
nutritive value to dozens of dishes! —ncs# 


(Continued from page 48) 


firm. Unmold. Serve with topping. 


Makes 6 or more servings. 


1, cup cold water 

20 14-grain saccharine, or 
20 '¢-gram Suearyl tablets 
14 tsp, salt cup cold water 

4 tsp. green food coloring 


| cup evaporated milk 





Colorful Fruit Platter 
8 canned cling peach halves 
1 fresh or canned pear 
| large grapefruit 
) Salad greens 
lL cup halved, seeded grapes 


100 7, DAIR -s ; : 
' FOR ‘ : Sour cream dressing 


yf COFFEE ”d Drain peaches thoroughly. Pare and 
—< core pear; cut into eighths. Pare and 
% section grapefruit. Squeeze juice from 

membrane over pear slices. Arrange 


‘ Ff ee 
~~ — peach halves on large garnished chop 


EW eens diaper pear —— a — 

sections between peaches. Center plate 

INSTANT “CREAMER”’ with grapes and serve with sour cream 
iN THRIFTY dressing. Serves 4 or more. 
POWDERED FORM! Frozen Lemon Fluff 


34 cup crushed graham crackers 


® 


2 egg yolks 

PREAM : 3 tblsps. lemon juice 
TOMATO SsOUP " . : | 2 tsps. lemon rind 
2 cups tomato juice | Salt, to taste 
6 tablespoons Pream 1 cup water mag a 

oon flour tter or cup sugar 
Haroon ncelery salt 1 tablespoon - 
Yq teaspoo margari 


V2 teaspoon salt ’ 
dash of pepper , } | % cup instant nonfat dry milk solids 


in saucepan. 
m with flour and yerornee blend. Bring 7 | 
oye ring occasionally. —_" | Place % cup crushed graham crackers 
into bottom of refrigerator tray. Beat 
egg yolks in top of double boiler. Add 
lemon juice, lemon rind, salt, and sugar. 
Mix well. Cook over hot water until 
thickened, stirring constantly (about 7 
to 10 minutes). Remove from heat and 
cooking, watch Pream prove its economy and convenience a cool thoroughly. Beat egg whites. Pour 
dozen times a day! This rich, flavorful 100% dairy product never water into mixing bowl. Add instant 
sours; when opened for regular use, stays fresh in refrigerator or nonfat dry milk solids and whip until 
cupboard, Discover now how you can cut cost, save time, and add soft peaks form (about 2 to 3 minutes). 


extra creaminess—with Pream! Add 2 tablespoons lemon juice and 
a whip very stiff (about 2 minutes). Fold 


a a 


— 


egg whites 
cup cold water 


silains. lemon tuice 
Mix Prea 3 a a 

ato juice an i 
aire over low heat, stir 
to bol 


Add butter. Makes 4 servings. 


For “creaming” coffee deliciously, for new speed and ease in 


Sally Ross, PREAM HOME ECONOMIST, say: beaten egg whites and whipped topping 

|} into lemon mixture. Place in refriger- 
4 : ; | ator tray. Top with remaining crumbs 
in teaching or in your own cooking. Send coupon and place in freezer until firm, about 2 


“You'll find the free Pream Recipe Folder a must 


from service section, page 39.” to 3 hours. M..kes about 1 quart. 116 


Food Products Division, M & R Dietetic Laboratories, Inc., Columbus 16, Ohlo | calories per serving. 
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